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NEWS 


PARLIAMENT 

On the take and on the make 


By Cathy Nugent 

A lice Mahon, the former 
Labour MP for Halifax 
resigned on 17 April over 
government policy, in partic¬ 
ular the Welfare Reform Bill. 

But her final decision to leave Labour 
was prompted Damian McBride affair. 
She had, she said, been "absolutely scan¬ 
dalised" by it. She is right to feel that 
way. However, and unfortunately, a star¬ 
tling fact about the McBride affair is that, 
so far, it has not had a negative impact 
on Labour's standing in the polls. To 
many "smeargate" must be "same old, 
same old", another reason to be cynical 
about all mainstream politics and all 
politicians. 

"Smeargate", along with the recent 
furore over MP's expenses, are indica¬ 
tors of a government and political sys¬ 
tem which is speeding towards the 
American system of bourgeois politics. 
In the US politics we see the obvious and 
overwhelming dominance of style over 
substance; a clash of hairdos and relative 
slickness of image ranks way above any 
competition over concrete policies. In the 
US, as a corollary of the image thing, it 
matters an awful lot what smears and 
dirty tricks a party can dig up against its 
opponent. That is what makes the differ¬ 
ence between being elected, or not elect¬ 
ed. 

Such a political system rests on politi¬ 
cal parties having vast wealth to create 
and broadcast an image, on the parties 
"doing the business" for the wealthy, 
and on individual politicians accumulat¬ 
ing wealth. It is a plutocratic political 
system. 

Britain's political system is also 
becoming a plutocracy. Some of its "ser¬ 
vants" are individually wealthy. They 
collect a variety of expenses and MPs use 
their day job as MP to acquire an array of 
outside paid jobs, directorships and 
shareholdings. 

British MPs are not yet immune to 
"public opinion" however. Gordon 
Brown's recent "u-turn" on reforming 
the MP's expenses system is the act of a 
man in a panic. He does not want to be 
seen to be doing nothing when the full 
list of all MPs' expenses is published 
later this year (something the govern- 


TEACHERS 

NUT 


By Becky Williams, Notts NUT 

T his year's National Union of 
Teachers conference, held over 
the Easter weekend, voted unan¬ 
imously to boycott SATs in the 
next academic year if the government 
fails to recognise the damage the tests 
are doing to our primary pupils. 
Conference called for the tests to be 
scrapped. 

The tests have little educational impor¬ 
tance — they have been exposed as a 
form of government control. Published 
league tables are used as sticks to beat 
teachers with, and students are left with 
a barren curriculum that focuses heavily 
on numeracy and literacy rather than a 


David Blunkett: enjoying life after being 
a minister. So many business 
opportunities, so little time... 

ment has delayed, doing despite being 
under a court order to do so). 

But essentially New Labour does not 
care. A perusal of the Register of 
Members' Interests gives an insight into 
how far New Labour, as well as the 
Tories and the Lib-Dems, are embracing 
the plutocracy. 

Several themes emerge from the detail 
of the Register; some are trivial com¬ 
pared to others, but it all adds up to a 
political elite which is on the make: 

• MPs regularly get their business 
class flights upgraded. They have a 
ready supply of "good friends" who care 
about their comfort. And about their 
happiness too, if the free tickets to 
Wimbledon are anything to go by. 

• Many MPs are lawyers and, as is 
well-established, lawyering is an effi¬ 
cient route to wealth. It certainly helps if 
you are, like many MP-lawyers, still 
practising. 

• MPs are renowned for their services 
to journalism. 

• MPs play their part in the "landlord 
community" (anyone want to rent a sec¬ 
ond home?) 

• Many MPs have remunerated direc¬ 


wide spectrum of topics. Students are 
left disengaged with education, young 
people are made unnecessarily stressed. 
Although staff are able to see the impact 
testing has on pupils, it has taken many 
years of campaigning for the NUT to 
reach this point. 

There seem to be few arguments the 
government can use to support Key 
Stage Two SATs, since they unceremoni¬ 
ously scrapped the tests for 14 year olds 
in October. 

It is widely hoped that the Head 
Teachers' union, NAHT, will also pass a 
motion at their conference in May in 
support of the boycott of SATs in 2009- 
10 . 

An underlying worry is what Ed Balls 


torships and positions in companies. 
Some of these must have come about as 
a result of "value added" to MPs' CVs by 
having the job of MP. 

For example Labour MP Hilary 
Armstrong is a member of the advisory 
board of GovNet Communications (pub¬ 
lic sector publications and events), and 
the Advisory Committee of Sita UK 
(recycling and resource management 
company). 

• Oil and gas in the Russian and ex- 
USSR part of the world are a popular 
interest among MPs. 

• Some MPs are entrepreneurial. Alan 
Milburn has managed get his own com¬ 
pany, A M Strategy Limited, set up to 
undertake media/consultancy work. 
Wasn't he supposed to be being a devot¬ 
ed family man? But Anne Widdecombe 
wins a prize for creativity with her 
Merry Monks Editions Limited, set up to 
import and sell gift items! 

• Some MPs are very energetic. How 
does George Galloway have the time to 
be an MP at all? What with his radio 
show, weekly column for Scottish Daily 
Record, speaking engagements, miscella¬ 
neous TV appearances, and many nights 
away in places like Barbados and 
Bahrain, for peace conferences, and 
Syria, (just to soak up the atmosphere?) 

• Tony Baldry, the Tory MP for 
Banbury, is Chairman for a company 
which invests in agriculture and natural 
resources in Sierra Leone and another 
which develops oil licences and explo¬ 
ration. That sounds a bit dodgy, but who 
are we plebs to say? And he's the busiest 
of them all, having not two, not three, 
but seven directorships, as well as 
being... a practising barrister, arbitrator 
and mediator! 

• Some MPs, Labour MP Stuart Bell 
for one, have got themselves into trouble 
over links between their businesses and 
their day job. 

Bell is director of Spenview, "a private 
boutique of companies" which includes 
Spenview Communications, a consul¬ 
tancy firm. The Guardian reported in 
January 2009 that Spenview 
Communications claimed to "offer excit¬ 
ing insights into government thinking 
on a broad range of legislative and regu¬ 
latory topics covering all aspects of com¬ 
merce and business". 


may replace SATs with. Assessment is 
needed in the classroom; but the NUT 
needs to ensure that what replaces SATs 
is pupil-centred. Teachers should be 
trusted to create assessments that are 
purposeful and enhance the education of 
all pupils. Data created from assess¬ 
ments should never be used within 
league tables, and should only be used to 
inform the teacher, the pupil and parents 
of the progress the child is making. 

The NUT should not accept any 
assessment system that allows the gov¬ 
ernment to compare schools, as this is 
undoubtedly being used as a tool for 
increasing the privatisation of education. 

It also paramount that the union uses 
every opportunity to outline the damage 


So not a lobbying organisation? No, 
Bell maintains, "This is a private family 
business. The website covers my writing 
and I am an international lawyer." (Of 
course he is.) 

• Some MPs, particularly the Tory 
ones, are just plain rich and / or gentle¬ 
man farmer/landowner types. Take 
Henry Bellingham, Tory MP for North 
West Norfolk, who, as well as owning 
forestry and arable land in Norfolk, is 
director of Glencara Estate Company 
(which owns commercial and agricultur¬ 
al land). And... he's a lawyer! (But non¬ 
practising). 

• A special category of MPs on the 
make has to be reserved for Tory 
Shadow Ministers and Labour ex- 
Ministers. Tory Shadow Ministers are 
clearly trying to get experience under 
their belt with their "job-related" direc¬ 
torships. And the Labour ex-Ministers 
are just getting what's their due after 
toiling hard for country as well as con¬ 
stituency. 

David Blunkett, with a variety of paid 
jobs directly related to his ministerial 
experience, provides advice to Crisp 
Thinking Ltd, an internet software secu¬ 
rity provider on extending protection for 
children. Ahh... According to the 
Register that netted him £25,001-£30,000. 
One of his best paid jobs last year was 
the annual contract for twelve feature 
articles for the Sun (£45,001-£50,000), 
enabling him to be outspoken on all 
kinds of "social issues". 

• There probably should be a League 
Table for MPs who get the most paid 
speaking engagements in a year. Last 
year Charles Clarke, was always on 
hand to speak, e.g. at the "Further 
Education and Skills Summit 
Conference" organised by Neil Stewart 
Associates. It's good to see some profes¬ 
sional input into the crumbling, under¬ 
funded mess that is further education. 

But Clarke got a break from all that 
speechifying (or then again, perhaps not) 
when he joined a number of other MPs 
on a British Syrian Society trip to Syria 
to meet the government, its "parliamen¬ 
tarians" and business leaders back in 
May 2008. Good work, but Clarke 
should really have got himself on last 
year's MPs' away-nights in the Cayman 
Islands. 


these tests are doing in order to get the 
full support of parents — this is a fight 
that the government cannot be allowed 
to win. 

To make the action a reality activists 
must translate the lessons of the pay 
action into this new campaign. That 
means local associations and divisions 
throwing themselves into an organising 
drive of publicity, members and school 
meetings. 

But more than that, we need to look to 
the bubbling discontent in society and 
harness it in this initiative: that means 
taking bold steps where necessary to 
secure a better, more inclusive and imag¬ 
inative education system for all young 
people. 


votes to boycott SATs 
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BUDGET CUTS 

What will the unions 


do about politics? 


W e know what the Tories are going to do 
about politics in the wake of Alistair 
Darling's Budget of 22 April, announc¬ 
ing huge cuts to come in public servic¬ 
es. 

They will build on those cuts. The Tories are 
already promising to beat down public-sector pay 
and to rip up the agreements on public-sector pen¬ 
sions. 

We know what the Liberal-Democrats will do. For 
some years now they have favoured laws to enable 
the Government to ban all industrial action in 
"essential services". 

The Tories, if re-elected, may take up that Lib-Dem 
idea; New Labour, if re-elected, may take up further 
Tory ideas in addition to the Tory ideas, from 
Thatcher, it has been pushing through for the last 
twelve years. 

We know what the bosses will do, too. Already 
they are cutting jobs, wages, and conditions across 
the economy. They will condemn a whole generation 
to the desolation which gutted many communities 
when Thatcher's Tories ruled over mass unemploy¬ 
ment in the 1980s. They will push the government, 
of whatever party, towards harsher and harsher 
attacks. 

We know what the BNP fascists will do. They will 
denounce cuts, demagogically trying to pin the 
blame on migrant workers. 

We know all that. But what will the unions do? 
What will the unions do about politics? 

The unions helped set up the Labour Party over a 
hundred years ago to give working-class people a 
channel for action on issues which could not be dealt 


with by piecemeal workplace or industry-by-indus¬ 
try activity, but required government action, like 
legal rights and restrictions for strikes, or pensions, 
for example. 

The middle-class politicians and stodgy trade- 
union officials who managed to keep dominion in 
the Labour Party never delivered adequately on that 
aim. But when a Labour prime minister, Ramsay 
McDonald, moved to cut the dole in a crisis like 


today's, in 1931, the unions moved decisively 
against him, forcing him to hive off with a small 
group of MPs into coalition with the Tories. 

The union's move to keep a Labour Party tied to at 
least some loose loyalty to the labour movement first 
brought electoral setbacks, in the wake of 
McDonald's splintering-off; but in the longer term 
laid the basis for the large reforms won by the labour 
movement through the Labour Government of 1945- 
51. 


What will the unions do now about politics, and 
about the "new McDonalds", Brown, Darling, and 
the rest? 


What are they doing already about the 
Government's plan to part-privatise Royal Mail at 
the same time as it quasi-nationalises the banks in 
order to bail out the bankers? The postal workers' 
union CWU, comparatively speaking one of the 
more politically assertive unions still affiliated to the 
Labour Party, has "contracted out" the political cam¬ 
paign against Royal Mail privatisation to the soft- 
Blairite lobby group Compass. None of the other 
unions is saying much about it. 

In September 2007 the affiliated unions — after 
much declaring that they would never accept such a 
thing, but then without a murmur — agreed on 
Gordon Brown's request to ban themselves from 
ever again putting motions on current political 
issues to Labour Party conference. They closed off 


the last remnants of the old channels through which 
working-class political demands could get political 
traction in the Labour Party. 

That decision is due to be "reviewed" at Labour 
Party conference this year (27 September to 1 
October). There is no sign yet of any big union 
demanding a restoration of its political rights. 

What should the union leaders do? The leaders of 
the unions affiliated to the Labour Party should 
break from cajoling and lobbying Brown and 
Darling, demand restoration of their political rights. 
They should work to restore something like the old 
Labour Party — in the sense of open channels for 
policies coming from the unions and from active 
local Labour Parties — from within the shell of 
"Labour" labels, formalities, and legacies which is 
today's New Labour. 

Many of the more politically active unions — 
RMT, FBU, PCS — have been expelled from the 
Labour Party, have quit, or have not affiliated. It 
looks probable that CWU, too, will disaffiliate soon. 

Those unions should not wait for the very slow- 
moving and bureaucratic big unions to move. They 
should launch a movement for working-class repre¬ 
sentation, rousing their own members and all other 
labour movement and left activists, so that in wards 
and constituencies the politicians who want to shred 
public services are confronted by candidates based 
on local Trades Councils and unions. (These candi¬ 
dates could probably also in some areas get the sup¬ 
port of the local Labour Party). 

What should rank-and-file activists across the 
unions do? They should demand their unions move. 
They should say that the working class cannot deal 
with the crisis with one arm tied behind its back — 
with no political arm of its own. 

They should say that the working class needs its 
own workers' party — needs it all the time, and 
needs it now more than ever. 

While we can't yet move the union leaders, even of 
the more politically-alive unions, what should rank- 
and-file activists do? (We know that the RMT leader¬ 
ship has wandered off to put money behind a dud 
"No2EU" enterprise in the Euro-elections). 

We should work to build the groundwork of a 


Cuts on the way, what will the unions do? 

workers' representation movement, and for a work¬ 
ers' party, from every local opportunity we can seize 
or make, through Trades Councils in particular. 

And we should also get thinking and talking 
under way, in the labour movement, about what the 
aim of a workers' representation movement, and a 
workers' party, need to be: a workers' government. 

That means, in the first place, a government 
accountable to and serving the labour movement. 
Solidarity and Workers' Liberty believe that such a 
government cannot really be a workers' government 
unless it pursues serious anti-capitalist policies, of 
the sort we've sketched in our "workers' plan for the 
crisis", but we want to unite with all working-class 
activists keen to ensure that the working class can 
develop a party of its own and a government serv¬ 
ing its interests. 

We have had nearly twenty years of capitalist tri¬ 
umphalism. Much of the activity of the labour 
movement has been reduced to damage-limitation 
exercises. Even when the new generation of trade- 
union leaders, the so-called "awkward squad", 
arrived, they stayed on that path. 

In the back of their heads, probably, and in the 
backs of the heads of many rank and file activists 
too, was the thought that political conditions made 
serious improvements difficult; that those political 
conditions seemed hard to change; that damage-lim¬ 
itation was therefore the best option; and, anyway, 
that if damage could be limited, things wouldn't be 
too bad. Despite everything, unemployment was 
fairly low, new jobs were arriving, real wages were 
creeping upwards. 

The times of "not so bad" are ending! More and 
more workers face situations where there is no 
"damage-limitation" option. Their workplace is shut 
down, and that is that. Their house is repossessed, 
and that is that. In the coming years, the service they 
depended on is shut down, and that is that. 

The unions can no longer leave politics in the "too 
difficult" basket. Rebuilding a party based on and 
accountable to the organisations of the working class 
will be difficult; but much, much less difficult than 
living through the crisis without any working-class 
say in politics. 


EDITOR: CATHY NUGENT SOLIDARITY@WORKERSLIBERTY.ORG 
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The Tube: get 


IN BRIEF 


GLASGOW SCHOOLS: On 23 April a 
meeting of Glasgow City Council will 
vote on whether to go ahead with a 
sweeping programme of closures of pri¬ 
mary schools and nurseries throughout 
the city. 

The original proposals envisaged the 
closure of 13 primary schools and 11 
nurseries, attended by some 2,000 chil¬ 
dren. 

The Council, especially the Labour 
Group, have been on the defensive ever 
since. This is because their arguments in 
favour of closure do not stack up. 

One Council argument is that the 
schools and nurseries earmarked for clo¬ 
sure are in a poor state of repair, and it is 
only fair to move the children to ones in 
a better state. But if a school or nursery is 
in need of repairs, why not carry out 
whatever repairs are needed? But by no 
means all the schools or nurseries to be 
shut actually are in a poor state of repair. 
In fact, in some cases the Council is pro¬ 
posing to move children to a school or 
nursery in a worse state than tire one 
currently being attended! 

The Council also say that the schools 
do not have sufficient roles to justify 
keeping them open — the class sizes are 
"too small". 

The obvious response to this argument 
is that the class sizes in the schools ear¬ 
marked for closure are not "too small" 
but that the class sizes to be created in 
the schools to which children are to be 
moved would end up being too big. 

Both of the Council's arguments turn 
on the question of why nurseries and 
schools exist. 

Are they are a community resource to 
provide a quality education — which 
means ensuring that local communities 
have a school in their area, with class 
sizes small enough to ensure that chil¬ 
dren receive a quality education? 

Or are they are more akin to units of 
production, to be scattered around 
Glasgow on tire basis of some arithmeti¬ 
cal calculation concerning the "opti¬ 
mum" ratio of schools to the total num¬ 
ber of children of school age in tire city, 
and with production costs kept to a min¬ 
imum by maximising the pupil-teacher 
ratio? 

The vast majority of the controlling 
Labour Group on the Council are of the 
latter view. But it is not a view shared by 
thousands of people throughout 
Glasgow who have been campaigning 
against the proposed closures. 

96% of the over 7,000 written respons¬ 
es submitted during the "consultation" 
over the closures were against them. 

There have been repeated demonstra¬ 
tions in front of the City Chambers and 
in the localities where the threatened 
schools and nurseries are located. The 
campaign has been high-profile and con¬ 
sistently in the public eye. 

At the start of the Easter holidays par¬ 
ents of children attending Wyndford 
Primary School and St. Gregory's 
Primary School went into occupation in 
order to escalate the anti-closure cam¬ 
paign. They demanded a meeting (still to 
be agreed as of 18 April) with (Labour) 
Council Leader Steven Purcell. 

The Council Labour Group has voted 
31 to 6 to press ahead with the bulk of 
the proposals — only two nurseries and 
one school were deleted from the closure 
list. 

Apart from being wrong in principle, 
such a vote also raises the question of 
what was tire point of the Council’s "con¬ 
sultation" exercise. 

The Council has found no support for 
their proposals, and had no good argu¬ 
ments to back them up. 

Of the 79 councillors, 46 are Labour; 
the other 33 are variously SNP, Lib-Dem, 


From the Tubeworker bulletin 

L ondon Underground staff voted 
by a huge majority to fight back 
over job cuts, pay and manage¬ 
ment bullying. For strikes, there were 
3,165 Yes votes and just 619 No. For 
action short of strikes, 3,495 voted Yes 
and only 266 No. 

That was nearly 84% for strikes, and a 
whopping 93% for action short of a 
strike. 

But rather than accept this clear mes¬ 
sage of the workers' strength of feeling, 
management went, typically, scurrying 
to their lawyers, having discovered a 
trivial and irrelevant glitch in RMT’s bal¬ 
lot notification. There was nothing 
wrong with the ballot itself, but a couple 
of errors in notification of workplace 
addresses — as though LUL manage¬ 
ment don’t know the addresses of their 
own premises! 

Britain's anti-union laws — which 
Tony Blair used to boast were the 
strictest in Western Europe — allow 


Tory and Scottish Green. Although none 
of the opposition parties would be likely 
to behave any differently if they were the 
controlling group on the Council, they 
are likely to vote anti-closure. Seven 
rebel Labour councillors would therefore 
be sufficient to see the closure proposals 
thrown out. If the closure proposals are 
not thrown out, a lot more than seven 
Labour councillors could be thrown out 
of office in the next City Council elec¬ 
tions. 

• Further details about the campaign 
against the closures at: 
sosglasgow.wordpress.com 

HEALTH WORKERS: Unison's Health 
Conference met in the spring sunshine 
of Harrogate this week. The dark 
stormclouds gathering over the future 
of the NHS were largely ignored 
despite the first rumblings of thunder 
already being audible in the budget 
leaks. The line from the leadership and 
also the visiting health minister Alan 
Johnson was that it would be business 
as usual. More explicitly he said there 
would be no deep cuts into the public 
sector to help pay for the bailout of the 
banks. The carefully stage managed 
questions he received did not dare 
question his sincerity despite everyone 
knowing the chancellor was preparing 
to announce billions of pounds of sav¬ 
ings in the budget. 

These threats were picked up by 
speakers on the floor, finding support 
from other delegates. The left had 
pushed for the main debate of the con¬ 
ference to be around the NHS Pay 
Review Body. Rather than rely on the 
opinion of experts working to a minis¬ 
ter's brief on what's "affordable", the 
union should negotiate directly with 
the government and employers. 

Self reliance, having confidence in 
our own strength, demonstrating and 
exercising our industrial strength in 
support of the members' interests are 
the most basic reasons for having a 
trade union. The consensus that has 
dominated Unison and most of the rest 
of the public sector unions is partner¬ 
ship working and a servicing model. 
The result a declining membership and 
withered branches with an increasingly 
centralised bureaucracy to pick up the 
slack. 

There is a recognition of this, and a 
focus group on organising showed the 


employers to use such pathetic triviali¬ 
ties to get strikes ruled illegal. These laws 
are there to stop workers fighting back. 

The union's Executive decided to re¬ 
ballot, without, it has to be said, consult¬ 
ing with members beforehand. Union 
members should have the right to a say 
— the determining say — in what their 
union does, not just the "right" to take 
orders. 

There is a case that instead of re-ballot- 
ing, RMT should have named dates for 
action, and when the inevitable legal 
action came, rank-and-file workers could 
have walked out anyway. This is a tacti¬ 
cal call for any union, which would have 
to make a assessment about how much 
support there would be amongst mem¬ 
bers for defiance of legal threats. 

Now the decision is made and RMT is 
re-balloting we need make sure that 
management hear our opinions even 
more loudly this time. 

RMT's re-ballot does give the other 
unions the opportunity to join in. With 


success of organising in workplaces 
around a network of activists with 
direct knowledge and access to mem¬ 
bers. Speakers at the successful left 
fringe meeting from Visteon and 
Glasgow school occupations were also 
well received by delegates. 
Unfortunately the key debate was lost 
by a sizeable majority, and the union is 
tied to the Review Body. 

Unison's leadership seem to have 
also decided to stick with New Labour 
to the bitter end, but the members seem 
to be showing signs of wanting to take 
their futures into their own hands. Two 
big disputes in the Ambulance service 
that would affect most of northern 
England look likely to lead to action in 
the short term. When those green 
shoots of resistance do appear, the left 
inside Unison will have the opportuni¬ 
ty to both demonstrate solidarity in 
action and have examples for members 
that struggle is possible. 

JOURNALISTS: Members of the 
National Union of Journalists (NUJ) at 
the Daily Record and its sister paper the 
Sunday Mail are escalating their cam¬ 
paign to stop job cuts and secure the 
reinstatement of staff already declared 
redundant. 

The two papers are owned by the 
Trinity Mirror conglomerate, which also 
owns five other national newspapers 
and 140 regional papers. In 2008 Trinity 
Mirror made operating profits of more 
than £145 millions, around half of which 
came from local media, representing a 
profit margin of nearly 17%. Over the 
past ten years the group has paid out 
more than £520 millions to its sharehold¬ 
ers. 

Yet in Scotland alone, 234 editorial jobs 
in national and regional papers were 
axed by Trinity Mirror between June of 
last year and the start of the dispute at 
the Record and the Mail. 

The campaign of strike action was trig¬ 
gered by plans announced earlier this 
year by Trinity Mirror to merge produc¬ 
tion of the two titles and cut overall edi¬ 
torial staffing levels from 276 to 206. 

Over 40 members of staff applied for 
voluntary redundancy. But proposals 
from the NUJ which the union has 
described as "a compromise solution" to 
prevent the need for any compulsory 
redundancies were rejected by Trinity 
Mirror management. 


ready! 

LUL refusing to budge on its five-year 
pay cut, TSSA and ASLEF members must 
demand that their unions act. Finally, 
RMT must not again allow a cock-up — 
however trivial and irrelevant — to give 
management the ammunition they need 
to take legal action to stop our strikes. 
This underlines why every aspect of a 
dispute should be under the control and 
scrutiny of the rank-and-file workers 
whose jobs, pay and conditions are at 
stake. 

We also need to be prepared for LUL 
going once again to the courts; at some 
point, unofficial action may be our only 
option. 

LUL has already said that it is looking 
for more anomalies in the union's ballot 
notification. If management fail to find 
anything, they may marginally improve 
their woeful pay offer and try to get our 
action declared illegal on that basis. 

• For regularly updated coverage, see 
the Tubeworker blog 
www.workersliberty.org/twblog 


The first 24-hour strike took place on 4 
April, followed up by a work-to-rule and 
a second 24-hour strike on 10 April. 

But on 8 April 24 members of staff at 
the two newspapers were told that they 
had been selected for compulsory redun¬ 
dancy. At a mass meeting of about 200 
union members it was agreed to escalate 
the dispute including two further days 
of strike action, on 17 and 18 April, to 
demand the immediate reinstatement of 
the 24 employees declared redundant, 
and initiate legal proceedings to secure 
"protective awards" (paid to employees 
when a company has failed to engage in 
meaningful consultation about redun¬ 
dancies for the required length of time). 

Although the NUJ is opposed to the 
compulsory redundancies in principle, 
an additional source of anger is the lack 
of transparency in the selection proce¬ 
dure for redundancy. 

One member of staff, for example, was 
told that he had been selected for redun¬ 
dancy because he was bottom of a "selec¬ 
tion list" according to technical ability, 
disciplinary record, and absenteeism. 
But the same member of staff had recent¬ 
ly been nominated for two awards for 
his work, had a clean disciplinary 
record, and had been off work on only a 
handful of occasions throughout his 
years of employment with the company. 

Defeat for the NUJ in this dispute 
would encourage further job cuts in 
other newspapers and media. 

Messages of support for the NUJ mem¬ 
bers in dispute can be e-mailed to 
alicem@nuj.org.uk or texted to 
07836.542.699. Donations should be 
made payable to the Alan Hutcheson 
Fund and sent to NUJ Scotland, Third 
Floor, 114, Union Street, Glasgow, G1 
3QQ. 


RAIL: Workers on London Overground 
are to receive a 22% average increase in 
wages after the successful conclusion 
of negotiations by the RMT. 

The union had threatened strike 
action in the run up to the talks and this 
undoubtedly made an impact. 

It has also been agreed that there 
would be no extension of driver only 
operated trains. Conductors have kept 
their jobs and a further 23 new posts 
have been created. 

Conclusion: crisis or no crisis, fight 
and we can win! 


^^SOUDART^ 






CLASS STRUGGLE 


VISTEON 


Fighting for a better deal 


By Vicki Morris 


// 


W 


’e were made redun¬ 
dant without any 
notice, we weren't 
offered any redun¬ 
dancy pay, we were going to lose our 
pensions, and then they were going to 
make us into criminals for objecting to 
it!" 


"The real people are the people that 
pay their taxes and try their best to keep 
within the law. But the law has failed us, 
and this is the reason why we have to 
take the action we have taken. The law 
does not recognise us. You can see the 
amount of support going on there. 
People are fed up of the status quo and 
we need change and we need it now. 

"It's not acceptable what's happening, 
what they are doing to people, it doesn't 
matter how many of us are sacrificed 
because we are only commodities that's 
to their disposal at any time. We need to 
take action before it becomes too late. We 
need to make sure that government 
understands that we have the power, we 
are the power, not them, and that we will 
exercise our rights." 

Enfield Visteon ivorkers 


S acked Visteon workers are into the 
third week of their campaign 
against Ford and Visteon motor compa¬ 
nies. 

More than 600 people working at man¬ 
ufacturing plants in Basildon, Belfast 
and Enfield were made redundant with¬ 
out notice when Visteon UK went into 
receivership on 31 March. Workers in 
Belfast and Enfield occupied their facto¬ 
ry. An initial occupation by Basildon 
workers was bullied into leaving by 
Essex police, but the workers there 
mounted pickets and continue to cam¬ 
paign, including protesting at the plush 


Money 
and moral 
support 
needed 
urgently 

Pass solidarity messages and take 
collections in your union or cam¬ 
paigning body. To get money 
quickly to workers at Enfield 
Visteon, send cheques payable to 
"Haringey Solidarity Group" 
(write 'Visteon' on the back) to 
Haringey Solidarity Group, PO 
Box 2474, London N8. To pay by 
bank transfer: 

Account name: Haringey 

Solidarity Group 
Account number: 50642971 
Sort code: 089037 
Bank: Co-op 


home of their ex-boss Steve Gawne. 

Enfield workers agreed to leave their 
picket at noon on Thursday 9 April, 
thereby complying with a commitment 
made by Unite lawyers at the High 
Court on Monday 6 April. The factory's 
convenor Kevin Nolan and deputy con¬ 
venor had been threatened with prison 
unless the workers agreed to leave the 
plant, allowing the receivers to take pos¬ 
session. 

In the end the workers agreed to leave 
through a combination of pressure from 
the law and from their own union, fear of 
police violence should they stay (this 
was heavily played on by Unite offi¬ 
cials), fear of getting a criminal record 
which could make it harder to find a new 
job, and hopes that a financial package 
which had been offered would turn out 
to be substantial. As far as we under¬ 
stand, the decision to leave was taken by 
democratic vote; some opposed leaving 
on grounds including: 

• The size of the financial offer was not 
known and Visteon were not to be trust¬ 
ed 

• Picketing of the factory could be 
deemed illegal and pickets could even 
more easily be attacked outside the 
plant. 

In the event, the financial offer 
revealed to Unite at talks on Wednesday 
15 April was insulting: the company 
would pay workers 16 weeks' pay, no 
more than the statutory minimum the 
company should be paying redundant 
workers had it not gone into receiver¬ 
ship. Unite rejected the offer and is try¬ 
ing to get further talks with Ford and 
Visteon, arguing that since Visteon work¬ 
ers were promised Ford terms and con¬ 
ditions for life when they moved from 
Ford to the new company, and since the 
fortunes of the two companies are still 
interlinked, Ford has a moral obligation 
to be involved in what happens to 
Visteon workers. 

When the Enfield workers left the 
plant, filing one by one down the fire 
escape, a chanting crowd of around 300 
supporters greeted them. It was both a 


great moment, and a sad moment. A 
defiant Kevin Nolan was carried by 
some of his comrades on their shoulders 
through the crowd. Some workers 
thought the Unite regional officials pres¬ 
ent who had been involved up to the last 
minute in urging the workers to leave 
looked smug as the workers left — "Job 
done", as one worker put it to me. 

The workers have now mounted a 24- 
hour picket of the gates to the plant to 
prevent tools being moved out, or, less 
likely but not impossible, a new work¬ 
force, on worse terms and conditions, 
being moved in. A team of heavy looking 
security guards had moved into the fac¬ 
tory while the workers were occupying 
as they had only been able to occupy the 
paintshop and the roof. Now security 
have the entire inside of the building and 
are living on site. 

Most of the sacked 200 workers are 
involved in the new phase of the cam¬ 
paign; and a support group has been set 
up which supplements the pickets, helps 
to raise money, and discusses tactical 
issues with the workers. 

In Belfast, the workers are still in occu¬ 
pation — although they were due in 
court on 21 April — and the whole com¬ 
munity is rallying around; Visteon work¬ 
ers joined an Irish Congress of Trade 
Unions rally in Belfast on 17 April that 
drew more than 1,000 people. 

Visteon UK made parts for Ford and 
for Jaguar/Landrover. The workers 
believe that these companies will soon 
get through their stockpiles of parts and 
that the tools to make new parts will be 
needed. Support on the pickets is wel¬ 
come at any time. 

Visteon UK is an arm of the struggling 
Visteon Corporation based in the US. 
Visteon employs about 34,000 people 
worldwide. Visteon was created by Ford 
in 1997 and spun off in 2000, but the 
company's fortunes have been bound up 
with Ford ever since. Visteon 
Engineering Services, to which many of 
the Visteon managers transferred, is still 
trading, and employs 400 people at its 
offices in Endeavour Drive, Basildon. 


This is a fight for the whole labour 
movement and for others, such as envi¬ 
ronmental campaigners, who want to 
engage with industrial workers. 

unite’s role, the lessons 

C omrades in Unite union should put 
pressure on the leadership to pur¬ 
sue negotiations on behalf of the work¬ 
ers with Visteon and Ford companies; 
facilitate links between Visteon and 
Ford plants; raise money throughout 
the union; finance the pickets and pro¬ 
vide hardship money to the workers — 
this fight must not be allowed to die. 
For Unite officials, getting the workers 
to leave their occupation is not 'job 
done' — their work should be only just 
beginning! 

The Visteon workers have been 
buoyed by the support they have 
received, and found themselves working 
with people they didn't have much time 
for before. They've also discovered new 
bonds of solidarity among themselves. 

As one worker explained: "When we 
decided to occupy we ran up onto the 
roof, not really knowing what we were 
doing. When I looked around me, I was 
surprised at the faces I saw: not the 
young militants - if we had had young 
militants in there - but a real mixture of 
faces, including older people, middle- 
aged women. 

"Before we all used to get on, but there 
were still divisions between salaried staff 
and hourly paid, and between CCRs 
[Cost Competitive Rate employees hired 
on lower rates than former Ford or even 
early Visteon employed workers] and 
the rest. That's all gone; out here we are 
all equal. 

"The anarchists or socialists have been 
here from the start as well — they were 
up on the roof before we were! I would 
say interest has dropped away since we 
ended the occupation — for some people 
it was just the occupation that mattered. 

"In the past, I would have thrown 
socialist leaflets in the first bin. Now I 
would read them... possibly." 


Solidarity 
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Three workers’ struggles in the Middle East 


IRAQI TEACHERS: The Iraqi govern¬ 
ment is threatening to take over the Iraqi 
Teachers' Union and remove tire existing 
(elected) leadership. To do o this they are 
making use of a "de-Ba'thifying" law, 
which allowed for the dissolution of 
associations linked to the Saddam 
regime. 

The Government's motive is probably 
retribution for the Teachers' Union's part 
in the August 2008 workers' protests that 
won wage rises for public sector employ¬ 
ees. 

The relative stability of the Maliki gov¬ 
ernment — dominated by Shia clerical- 
fascist and Kurdish warlord parties — 
increases the threat that tire government 
poses to the Iraqi labour movement. 

It has refused to carry through its 
promises to introduce a democratic 
labour law. 

The Teachers' Union leaders have 


refused to hand over the union and now 
face tire threat of arrest. This is a vital test 
case. 

• Send a message of protest at: 
www.labourstart.org 

ISRAEL: 21 Palestinian workers from 
East Jerusalem are demanding to be 
employed directly, with full social bene¬ 
fits, by the Israeli Antiquities Authority 
(IAA). These workers have been 
employed until January 2009 through a 
personnel company called Brik. But the 
IAA and Brik fired them to avoid the 
need to apply the law (2008) that stipu¬ 
lates that after nine months a worker 
becomes automatically an employee of 
the main company (in this case the IAA). 
The workers organised in WAC Maan 
(Workers' Advice Centre) and appealed 
to Jerusalem Labour Court. They are 
now awaiting the court decision. This a 


test case and the outcome will effect 
many workers, 10% of the entire Israeli 
workforce, from all ethnic groups, who 
are in the same position. 

• Send messages of protest to Israeli 
Labor and Antiquities authorities: 
www. lab ourstart.org 

• More: www.wac-maan.org.il 

ISRAEL: Sawt el-Amel, an NGO based in 
Nazareth, are have launched an appeal 
against tire decision by Israel Railways to 
deny employment to railroad crossing 
guards who lack a permit to carry 
weapons. As such permits are usually 
only issued to army veterans, 150 Arab 
employees now face tire sack. 

From the appeal: 

"Palestinian Arab citizens of Israel have 
always been extremely underrepresented 
in Israel's public sector (including state- 
owned companies), and despite existing 


anti-discrimination laws only about 5% of 
civil servants are Arabs, while they make 
up almost 20% of the overall population. 
Exclusion of Arabs from the public sector 
is mainly a result of Israel's state security 
policies, which deny [employment to] 
Arabs who have not served in the Israeli 
army... 

"The new policy also excludes recent 
immigrants, ultra-orthodox Jews, dis¬ 
abled persons and conscientious objec¬ 
tors... 

On the whole, Israel Railways' new 
employment policy should be seen both 
as a continuation of Israel's long-standing 
strategy to exclude Arab workers ... and 
as an assault on all economically and 
socially marginalised groups in times of 
growing economic crisis." 

• More: http: / / www.laborers- 
voice.org / article_details. aspx?TopID=96 
4&catid=46 


May Day greetings _ 

from East Midlands RMT 
Central RMT _ 

SUPPORT OUR FIGHT 
AGAINST JOB CUTS ON 
MIDLANDS AND 
STAGECOACH TRAINS 



May Day 
Greetings 
from CWU Central London Branch 

• Public Ownership of 
Post and Telecoms 

• Defend jobs and pay 

Chairperson: Winston Richards Secretary: Mick King 



RMT 


May Day greetings from 
the London Transport 
region of RMT 


the National Union of Rail, Maritime and Transport Workers 

SUPPORT OUR FIGHT 
FOR JOBS, PAY 
AND JUSTICE 
SCRAP THE 
ANTI-UNION LAWS 

Send messages of support to 

supportus@rmtlondoncalling.org.uk 

www.rmtlondoncalling.org.uk 


Secretary: Janine Booth 


President: Vaughan Thomas 


May Day 
Greetings from 
Wirral Trade 
Union Council 

KEEP 

THE 

LIBRARIES 

OPEN! 

Wirral Trade Union 
Council, 4 St Ann 
Street, Birkenhead 
CH41 3JU 

merseyadvice@btconnect.com 
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ROMA 

“We are not maggots!” 


By Hugh McWilliams 

// V "l ome and Italy today are 
1^ responsible for a racial segre- 
X Vgation unique in the west” (La 
Republica). 

On 30 March the Guardian carried an 
editorial "Italy Fascism's Shadow", com¬ 
menting on the merger of Silvio 
Berlusconi's Forza Italia with Gianfranco 
Finis ex-neo-fascist Alleanza Nationale 
party, pointing out how, alone of the for¬ 
mer axis powers, post-war Italy had 
never completely confronted its fascist 
past and concluding that despite the 
efforts of Fini to distance it from that 
legacy it remained tainted by that tradi¬ 
tion. 

But it takes a remarkable dose of liber¬ 
al naivity — or cynicism? — to imply 
that Berlusconi's part in this exercise was 
some kind of fall from some hitherto 
democratic credentials. He is the notori¬ 
ously ruthless billionaire monopolist of a 
lying propaganda empire, a convicted 
criminal associate of the mafia and a one 
time member of the secret post-war 
"shadow goverment" of the masonic P2, 
responsible over three decades for 
"counter insurgency" murders and 
bombings, including the massacre at 
Bologna railway station in 1981! 

The real cause for shame in Italy today 
is much more to do with the fulminating 
cancerous growth of racial intolerance, 
abuse, and orchestrated violence by tire 
forces of the state, fascists, and the rash 
of vigilante committees which have 
sprung up among larger sections of 
Italian society, aimed particularly at 
Romanian immigrants, the Roma popu¬ 
lation, Africans and foreigners in gener¬ 
al. 

Such a situation is a potential disaster 
for the working-class struggle in Italy at 
the moment, when in the depth of eco¬ 
nomic crisis, the fight to unite all work¬ 
ers against the system that breeds 
inequality, can be the only road to salva¬ 
tion from an even worse outcome. 

Although the first signs of open 
expression of racist sentiment emerged 
around the turn of this century, it had 
been a relatively unfocused xenophobic 


staple of Northern League propaganda 
against foreigners in general (including 
Italians!) who physically or "spiritually" 
didn't belong to the fantasy land of 
Bossi's "Padania" — a deranged confec¬ 
tion of the northern Italian provinces 
along the Po river valley. 

But as the early effects of the 
approaching economic crisis first mani¬ 
fested themselves, the League abruply 
changed register, tone and focus, dema¬ 
gogically and violently singling out the 
immigrant population as a threat to law 
and order of their towns and cities... 
places that historically have been the 
most prosperous regions of an otherwise 
enfeebled capitalism. 

Thousands of immigrants had found 
work there, legal or illegal, in the thou¬ 
sands of small and medium sized enter¬ 
prises. With the abject performance of 
the Prodi government, the scene was set 
for what has been described as the most 
racist election campaign since the war 
(Italian elections were held in spring 
2008). 

The outcome was inevitable, and the 
massive increase in the vote for the 


Under siege: the Roma population of Italy 

Northern League among the working 
class voters of the northern and eastern 
regions signalled the extent of the 
defeat. A feeling of paranoia pervaded 
the country, with centre-left strongholds 
like Florence, Genoa, Bologna joining in 
the racist frenzy to cleanse their cities of 
the threat of the "mounting crime 
waves". More and more vigilante com¬ 
mittees appeared, and the demands to 
drive the Roma population and other 
immigrants from the makeshift "homes" 
these persecuted poverty stricken peo¬ 
ples have been forced to build under 
bridges and flyovers. 

Following a horrific rape and murder 
in Rome by a Romanian (many Italians 
have been duped into believing that the 
latter and the Roma people are the same 
i.e. all "gypsies"), a crazed crowd of 
locals attacked and set fire to a camp of 
the Roma; a pitched battle ensued, 
resulting in hundreds of families once 
more fleeing in search of shelter further 
and further out in the desert of the 
periphery of Rome. 

The newly elected ex-young-fascist 
mayor of Rome announced a hue and 


cry campaign to clean up the city and 
empty the camps, forcing the immi¬ 
grants into one of the 53 enclosed camps 
that dot the Roman littoral. (There are 
340 in all in Italy. Italy is he only country 
in Europe that in spite of the persecution 
and annihilation of the Roma in the Nazi 
camps, still demands the enclosure of a 
people 70% of whom are Italian citizens 
descended from people living in Italy 
from the 13th century.) 

The camps to which they are con¬ 
demned to exist are like army barracks, 
surveilled 24 hours a day, with exit and 
entry controlled by resident permit, 
work permit, passport, identity card. 
The gates are locked at 10pm for every¬ 
one. Many have no heat or light, none 
have drinking water nor sewers. Many 
are not accessed by bus routes and those 
that are require long walks. Many 
schools are only accessible by special 
coaches, requiring long journeys and late 
arrival in school with early departure. 
The cold and stark language of statistics 
speak of the consequences of the inhu¬ 
man condition the Roma and other Slav 
immigrants suffer. 

In Rome, the epicentre of Roma life in 
Italy, there are 16,000-20,000 Roma. Only 
one of those registered is over 80. Of the 
13,000 Roma children in Rome, 2,500 
attend school. Only two go to a high 
school, none has ever graduated, nor has 
any member of the Roma ever been 
offered a normal house of bricks and 
mortar. 

The onset of economic crisis makes 
matters worse. Without income one can¬ 
not renew the residency permit, nor 
guarantee the children's citizenship. The 
price of scrap iron has fallen drastically, 
and to beg is now a crime. 

But the Roma have had enough ! "We 
are not maggots, though they treat us as 
such" says one of the organisers of a 
demonstration in Rome.. The support 
and solidarity of the Italian left and 
workers' movement is the best way to 
demonstrate that the rot that has led to 
the present critical situation is over and 
that a united working class fightback can 
begin in Italy 


IRAQ NEWS 

New threat of sectarian war 


A new spate of suicide bomb¬ 
ings in Iraq could signal a 
new descent into sectarian 
civil war. The suicide bomb¬ 
ings followed clashes between Iraqi 
government troops — aided by US 
forces — and groups from the 
Awakening Councils (Sahwa), a Sunni- 
Arab movement. 

By assiduous negotiation, the US split 
the Sahwa groups away from A1 Qaeda 
in late 2006, and brought them onto the 
US payroll. Evidently the Sahwa leaders 
decided that there was no hope of restor¬ 
ing full Sunni hegemony in Iraq, and 
their best hope was to lean on the USA to 
lean on the Shia-Kurdish coalition gov¬ 
ernment for concessions. 

In October 2008 the Sahwa people, 
about 100,000 of them, were transferred 


from the US payroll to the Iraqi govern¬ 
ment's. Baghdad promised to integrate 
some Sahwa people into the Iraqi army, 
and find public sector jobs for the rest. 
But it has moved slowly on that promise; 
and arrested some Sahwa chiefs on 
charges of sectarian terrorism. 

See also: 

www.merip.org/mero/mero041709.ht 

ml. 

N early four months after Iraq's 
provincial elections at the end of 
January, negotiations are grinding 
along for new administrations in the 
provinces. 

Although Iraqi prime minister Nuri al- 
Maliki's Da'wa party did surprisingly 
well in the polls, on a national-unity and 
law-and-order ticket donwplaying reli¬ 
gious issues and opposing schemes 


(long mooted by some Shia groups) for 
federalising Arab Iraq, there were few 
clear majorities and lots of small parties 
winning seats. 

According to an analysis by researcher 
Reidar Visser, several provinces have 
seen cross-sectarian coalitions of pro¬ 
national-unity parties (Maliki, Sadrists, 
Fadila, some Sunni soft-Islamists, and 
some secular groups) against federalists 
(ISCI, Kurds, other Sunni soft-Islamists). 
But in some the fault-lines have been sec¬ 
tarian. 

Visser reckons that the Iranian regime, 
generally supportive of Maliki, favours 
federalist options that would give large 
autonomy to a heavily-Shia regional 
government in southern Iraq. 

More: 

historiae.org/provincialcouncils 


Ten Marxist 
economists 
analyse the crisis 

Interviews from March to June 
2008 and December 2008- 
January 2009 

* Robert Brenner 

* Michel Husson 

* Fred Moseley 

* Leo Panitch 

* Andrew Kliman 

* David Laibman 

* Costas Lapavitsas 

* Simon Mohun 

* Trevor Evans 

* Dick Bryan 

Appendix: AWL 2008 confer¬ 
ence document on the world 
economy 

www.workersliberty.org/ 

marxists-crisis 
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WHAT WE DO 

A week in the life of the AWL 


by Colin Foster 

A s Solidarity goes to press on 22 
April, AWL members across 
London are going to Tube 
picket lines on the Victoria 
Line, and stations and depots on other 
lines, to distribute the Workers' Liberty 
bulletin Tubeworker. 

Victoria Line drivers are striking for one 
day over safety and management bully¬ 
ing, and workers across the Tube are 
about to re-ballot on a cross-network dis¬ 
pute over pay and jobs. 

It's the biggest move so far by a large, 
well-organised group of workers in 
Britain to push back the bosses' drive to 
make workers pay for the capitalist crisis. 

Tubeivorker is not just an occasional 
leaflet for times of strike. Written by Tube 
workers in or around the Alliance for 
Workers' Liberty, it has published and dis¬ 
tributed regularly for over 20 years now. 

One of the Tube workers involved tells 
us: "In a lot of what do politically — 
including in RMT branches — we're talk¬ 
ing mostly to other people who already 
regard themselves as on the left. With 
Tubeivorker we know we're talking to the 
whole workforce, to the working class as 
it actually is. 

"When we have a dispute, like now. 
Tube workers read Tubeivorker because 
they've known it for for years as an honest 
source of information". 

Since AWL looks to organised working- 
class action as the agency to change socie¬ 
ty, industrial battles are very important for 
us — even small ones, because in those 
battles, small or large, the working class 
organises itself and develops its ideas, as a 
force concentrated in the workplaces. 

But AWL life is not just about industrial 
battles. If AWL people are to be any use in 
providing ideas in those battles — not just 
news-reporting and printing facilities — 
then we have to educate ourselves. 

So, in north London for example, just 
the evening before the Victoria Line strike 
started, AWL members were meeting for 
the last session in a study course on Karl 
Marx's Capital (volume 1). Dave Ball has 
been taking part in the course. 

"Reading the final chapters of Capital, 
we've learned in detail that capitalism 
isn't the natural order of things. It has 
been brutally imposed on people, and is 
still being so — all over the world. We're 
better equipped to explain how violently 
unreasonable capitalism is and why we 
have to build a different — socialist — 
world. 

"We plan to start another Capital study 
course here within the next couple of 
months — this time, with some of those 
who have been the 'students' in this 
course becoming 'tutors' on the new 
course". 

When north-east London AWL mem¬ 
bers went to the Victoria Line picket lines 
on the evening of 21 April, they went as a 
group, straight from their weekly AWL 
branch meeting. 

Stuart Jordan is the branch organiser. 
"We have branch meetings is to educate 
ourselves about our politics and organise 
our activity for the coming week. Young 
members can learn from the experience 
and reading of older members, and older 
members can be kept youthful". 

After the Victoria Line pickets, some 
branch members went on to the picket 
line at the Visteon car parts plant in 
Enfield. Again, we go is both to bring sup¬ 
port and to introduce socialist ideas. AWL 
members have also been working to get 
Visteon workers invited to speak at labour 




movement and left events, to spread dis¬ 
cussion of occupations as a way to fight 
back against closures. 


STREET SALES 

W orking-class life is not just work, 
and there are other dimensions to 
every week in the AWL's life besides 
activity round industrial struggles, our 
own organising meetings, and our self- 
education efforts. 

It is often easier to reach working-class 
people with socialist ideas when tliey are 
on the streets or at home than when tliey 
are chained to a workstation. Young peo¬ 
ple, not yet at work, or certainly not in one 
of the big, well-organised workplaces 
where AWL's workplace activity might 
reach them, are generally more open to 
new ideas than their elders. 

And socialism is not just workplace sid¬ 
ing with workers against bosses. As the 
Russian revolutionary Lenin put it: 

"Is it true that, in general, the economic 
struggle is the most widely applicable 
means of drawing the masses into the 
political struggle? It is absolutely untrue. 
All and sundry manifestations of... tyran¬ 
ny... are not one whit less widely applica¬ 
ble as a way of drawing in the masses... 

"Every trade-union secretary conducts 
and helps to conduct the economic strug¬ 
gle against the employers and the govern¬ 
ment. It cannot be too strongly insisted 
that this is not yet Marxism. The Marxist's 
idea should not be a trade union secretary, 
but a tribune of the people, able to react to 
every manifestation of tyranny and 
oppression... 

"A Marxist... must go among all classes 
of the population... propaganda and agita¬ 
tion among all strata of the people..." 

So a staple of every "week in the life" of 



Tubeworker, produced every three 

weeks, follows every twist and turn on 
London Underground 

the AWL is street stalls and street and 
door-to-door sales of our paper Solidarity. 
Dan Randall is a student at Sheffield 
University. He reports: "Sheffield AWL 
has got quite a few people around us 
interested in joining AWL. The root reason 
why is simply that we have done the 
basics properly — making ourselves visi¬ 
ble with regular paper sales and regular 
public meetings". 

Another staple is following up people's 
interest in individual conversation. Sacha 
Ismail reports: "In the last two weeks I've 
had meetings with five new people inter¬ 
ested in the AWL. One we first met 
through her overhearing the political con¬ 
versation I was having with another AWL 
member on a train! Another was at uni¬ 
versity with one of our members. She 
never made it to anything then, but has 
come to a few meetings since moving to 
London... It underscores the importance 
of getting out and about, always looking 
for sparks of interest, and not giving up if 
the interest seems slow to develop". 

Elections enable us to get the ear of 
more people for political discussion. At 
the next general election, AWL will be 
running Jill Mountford as a socialist can¬ 
didate in Camberwell and Peckham, 
south London. Mark Osborn has been 
active in organising Jill's campaign. He 
reports: "We have had hundreds of dis¬ 
cussions on the streets of Peckham and 
Camberwell, putting forward Marxist 
ideas to many people who have never 
heard our case before. We learn how to lis¬ 
ten and how to present our ideas in popu¬ 
lar forms". 

AWL also joins, or initiates, protests and 
mobilisations on other issues. Bob Sutton 
was at the Climate Camp action in the 
City of London at the time of the G20. "It 
was good to see Bishopsgate [a main 
street in the City] taken over by the 
Climate Camp for the whole afternoon 
and evening, despite the huge police oper¬ 
ation. And inside the Bishopsgate camp 
we had lots of discussions: I ran a work¬ 
shop on solidarity with working-class 
struggles". 

Ed Maltby is an AWL student. "On 18 
April we took part in a national confer¬ 
ence of activists from the student occupa¬ 
tion movement over Gaza. Out of that 
conference, AWL students are working 
with activists in Education Not For Sale 
and others on the left for a protest outside 
a conference organised by the university 
bosses' organisation Universities UK on 7 
May. Universities UK is lobbying for a 
doubling of university fees and eventual¬ 


ly for a completely market-oriented uni¬ 
versity system. It has called this confer¬ 
ence to celebrate and publicise university 
links with business". 

This week in the AWL's life also includ¬ 
ing activity at the health service workers' 
conference, in Harrogate, of the Unison 
union. 

Alison Brown is an AWL member and a 
Unison health activist. "The odds were 
against us at this conference, but we were 
the people most effectively arguing for 
independent trade-union action, in the 
debate against those who want Unison to 
rely on the government Pay Review 
Board. We were also able to organise peo¬ 
ple from the Prisme occupation to come to 
the Unison United Left meeting at the 
conference. Our aim is to build a rank and 
file network independent of the union 
officialdom..." 

POLITICAL DEBATE 

H ow does it all fit together? AWL is 
an activist organisation — to have 
an underbelly of "paper members", 
people who pay their dues but do little, 
just does not fit with the project of rev¬ 
olutionary socialism! — but obviously 
not every AWL member can be at every 
activity. 

How do we avoid the AWL drifting into 
a collection of different sectors — trade 
unionists preoccupied with their trade- 
union problems, "issue" campaigners 
focused on their various "issues", and so 
on? 

There was another activity in this partic¬ 
ular "week in the life" of the AWL 
addressing exactly that issue — a gather¬ 
ing, on Sunday 19 April, of AWL members 
from across London and the south, to dis¬ 
cuss the ideas due to be on the agenda of 
AWL's annual conference on 30-31 May. 

Some years these conferences and pre¬ 
conference meetings see hot debates. 
Unlike most other organisations on the 
left, AWL does not require that our mem¬ 
bers pretend in public to be unanimous. 
We explicitly say that they should not 
make that pretence. 

As Trotsky put it, "Revolutionaries are 
tempered not only in strikes and street 
battles but, first of all, during struggles for 
the correct policies of their own party". Or 
again: "revolutionary ardour in the strug¬ 
gle for socialism is inseparable from intel¬ 
lectual ardour in the search for truth". 
Pretending to share a consensus when in 
fact you think different can only compro¬ 
mise that ardour. We ask of members that 
they should not agitate publicly in such a 
way as to damage agreed AWL activities, 
but also that tliey should tell the truth 
when asked their opinion. 

Thus, regular readers of Solidarity will 
know about some of the debates we have 
had at such conferences and meetings. 

But the conference is also important 
when there is agreement on the basics and 
no big set-piece controversy. We debate, 
after all, not because we are a debating 
society, but to clarify and reach agreement 
on ideas we can go out with. 

This year it looks like the set-piece con¬ 
troversies may be fewer; but that does not 
mean that the conference is unimportant. 
It has to serve to develop a sharpened 
common understanding of the capitalist 
crisis now upon, of its political implica¬ 
tions, of the sort of workers' plan needed 
to deal with it, and the increased energy 
and dynamism from AWL members nec¬ 
essary if we are to rise to the heights of the 
new challenges. 
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80 ACTIVISTS ARRESTED 

Brutal crisis, brutal police 


By Charlie Salmon 

I t's two o'clock in the morning. 
Over one hundred political 
activists, congregated in a small 
community centre, have laid their 
plans, made preparations and are 
attempting to get some rest for the day 
ahead. But things don't go as expected. 

The police have arrived, local roads are 
blocked, neighbours woken and more 
than eighty arrested. They have no 
weapons, intend no harm to human life. 
They just want their voices heard and 
have planned a "peaceful action" to 
make them heard. Eighty of them are 
arrested in one swoop and carted off to 
the local police cells. 

This is not a scene from Robert 
Mugabe's Zimbabwe or any similarly 
despotic regime. This sequence of events 
unfolded on the morning of Easter 
Monday, 13 April 2009, in central 
Nottingham. The arrested environmen¬ 
tal activists were not planning the mass 
destruction of property, had not threat¬ 
ened anybody's life. No bomb threats 
had been made. The police arrested them 
anyway. 

News of the arrests made national 
headlines in the wake of an unfolding 
sequence of incidents where heavy- 
handed policing has caused death, injury 
and harassment. Policing at the G20 
protests resulted in the death — murder, 
even — of one bystander. A woman is 
beaten with a police baton and another 
man seriously assaulted. Everyday more 
complaints are being made, more mobile 
phone videos and pictures are being sent 
to the press, of police thumping, beating, 
bashing and barging with riot shields. 

In north London, workers occupying 
their factory to defend jobs are threat¬ 
ened with arrest. Further afield, a group 
of Glasgow parents fighting for the sur¬ 
vival of their children's school are har¬ 
ried and hampered by a police operation 
intent on ending their occupation. 

This relatively intense period of police 
brutality and intimidation is just the thin 
end of a long historical wedge — a 
wedge as long as the history of the mod¬ 
ern capitalist state and those who oppose 
it. 

ALWAYS THIS WAY 

2 009 marks a number of anniversaries 
- some of them landmarks in work¬ 
ing class history — where the police 
played an repressive role. In April 1979, 
schoolteacher and anti-fascist Blair 
Peach was knocked unconscious — 
clubbed with a rubberised walkie- 
talkie — by a member of the "Special 
Patrol Group' during a demonstration 
against the National Front. He died the 
next day. 

Twenty five years ago, the state 
deployed mass police operations against 
striking miners in an effort to terrorise 
trade unionists and their communities 
into submission. Twenty years ago, close 
to one hundred football fans perished at 
the Hillborough Stadium. Questions 
remain over how police handled the 
movements of the massive crowd. Ten 
years ago, the MacPherson report into 
the investigation of the murder of 
Stephen Lawrence concluded that tire 
Metropolitan Police were "institutionally 
racist". The list could go on. 


Most people rarely encounter the 
police. When we encounter them as indi¬ 
viduals, it's often at the end of a breathal¬ 
yser or when we need an incident num¬ 
ber for our insurance policy. Most of 
these encounters, especially if you're 
white and middle-class, are not unpleas¬ 
ant. Just as we cannot judge the whole of 
the police force on the basis of minimal 
interactions such as these, we should not 
reduce our analysis to the "misde¬ 
meanours" of individual "bad cops". 
When we encounter the police en masse, 
at a protest say, and when we look at the 
role of the police in its entirety, things are 
much clearer. 

POLICE TACTICS 

T he death of Ian Tomlinson, the 
newspaper vendor and protest 
bystander clubbed by a member of the 
"Territorial Support Group" (TSG), 
causing such trauma to his body he col¬ 
lapsed and died, is very illustrative. 

The cop who attacked Ian didn't care 
that he was on his way home from work, 
did not care that he had nothing to do 
with the demonstration. Ian could well 
have been any one of the thousands 
protesting against capitalist greed and 
corruption. The member of the TSG who 
attacked Ian was amongst tire ranks who 
covered their identification numbers, 
suited up in protective clothing, drew 
their batons and attacked. 

The TSG didn't just attack, they used 
force to "contain" demonstrators. The 
tactic of "kettling" demonstrators has 
been widely used for years — it was 
used for instance during the Grunwick 
strike of 1976. The idea is to secure the 
complete containment of large groups of 
people — most often people on demon¬ 
strations — using the bodies of police 
officers and the threat of violence. 


Anyone attempting to leave the contain¬ 
ment area is, if lucky, warned and then 
beaten back by police. Those who've 
been "kettled" — the young, old, elderly, 
disabled, pregnant, ill — are kept captive 
at the whim of senior police officers. 
These examples of brutality and brutalis¬ 
ing behaviours, unacceptable though 
they are, are just the tip of efforts to 
undermine and quell dissent. 

Take the case of the Nottingham raid. 
Those arrested have been accused of a 
conspiracy to enact criminal damage. For 
the police to come to this conclusion they 
must be deeply penetrated into the envi¬ 
ronmental protest movement — deep 
enough to collect or manufacture evi¬ 
dence. We can be sure that police and 
other intelligence officers operate in 
many of our campaigns and organisa¬ 
tions. 

Another example, again from the 
Tomlinson case, is that of the coroners 
and the courts. It took two post-mortems 
to establish that Ian did not die of natu¬ 
ral causes but through injuries sustained 
during a beating. Was this simply a case 
of incompetence on the part of the first 
pathologist? Maybe. Maybe not. What 
we can be sure of is that the pathologists, 
the coroners, the courts and police 
"ombudsmen" are not neutral actors. 
They, too, are part of the criminal justice 
system, part of the state's apparatus. 

THE police: paravanes and axes 

T he police and the legal system that 
supports them cannot be separated 
from the state as a whole. There are two 
interconnected ways of looking at the 
police and their recent actions. 

The first: the police are to the state 
what paravanes are to minesweepers. A 
paravane is a torpedo shaped object 
towed far, far behind a minesweeper. 


"They are there, way out in the open, as 
the first contact with potentially explo¬ 
sive social material. If a cop is killed, or 
merely attacked, the state power makes a 
big hue and cry, and can draw a long 
breath of relief. It can use tire incident for 
arousing public opinion against dis¬ 
senters; it can use it for escalating repres¬ 
sion; it can use it for deepening reaction; 
and in exchange, all it pays is a pension 
to the cop's widow, if that. But not a hair 
on its own head is hurt." ('Cops, Dirty 
Harry, And Junious Poole', Hal Draper). 

The second: the police are the axe to 
the axeman of the state. The state wields 
the axe to finally quell opposition, to 
shut it down, finish it off. 

The policing of the G20 demonstra¬ 
tions can be viewed as a mass provoca¬ 
tion. The state knew full-well that they 
had near total control of the situation: 
capitalism, though in crisis, was not on 
the gurney; significant sections of the 
economy and finance had not be taken 
under workers' control. The G20 demon¬ 
strations came nowhere close to threat¬ 
ening state power. They presented a 
problem and an opportunity: a problem 
in that the normal functioning of the City 
of London was under threat of disrup¬ 
tion and an opportunity to win support 
for the state against those who oppose it. 

But we should also understand that 
"going through the motions" of repres¬ 
sive police tactics on such a demonstra¬ 
tion is good practice for the forces of the 
state. We can be sure that as the econom¬ 
ic crisis generalises into all areas of soci¬ 
ety, as the fight to save jobs grows, as 
those organising against the fascist 
British National Party grow in number 
and confidence and as we seek and artic¬ 
ulate our own political solutions to the 
crisis; that the police will present an 
obstacle. 

Ian Tomlinson — an ordinary man on 
his way home from work — was the first, 
unwitting casualty of the police in what 
promises to be a long season of protest. 
The first thing for us to acknowledge and 
remember is this: it was a small group of 
activists present on the G20 demonstra¬ 
tion, not the national media, not the 
Independent Police Complaints 
Commission, who first asked the ques¬ 
tion that needed to be asked: "What real¬ 
ly happened to Ian Tomlinson?" 
Actiivists who organised public vigils 
and demonstrations that drew attention 
to his death. 

In the coming months all of us, demon¬ 
strations, strikers, anti-capitalist activists 
need to discuss what we can do to push 
back the power of the police. We need 
demands which "deal" with the reality 
of police brutality. 

As a first step we should demand an 
end to "kettling" and that the TSG be 
disbanded. 

We need tire workers' movement to 
investigate the the policing of our 
demonstrations and strikes — to be pre¬ 
pared to monitor and challenge police 
actions in future. 

As socialists, we have a special respon¬ 
sibility to expose tire role of the police 
and to argue against those who would 
conciliate with tire police or vacillate 
over the rights and wrongs of those 
protesting. There is no such thing as the 
one "bad apple", the one "bad cop". Our 
enemies are the state, its courts and the 
entire system of policing. 
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Kabul’s first 
women’s protest 
since the 1970s 


By Jordan Savage 

O n 15 April 1 200 women 
took to the streets of 
Kabul in protest 
against President 
Karzai's Shia Family Law, which 
severely limits women's rights 
and legalises marital rape. 

For the most part, the demonstra¬ 
tors were young women, many of 
them students, who consider the 
new legislation backslides in the 
direction of the kind of anti-women 
legislation employed by the Taliban. 

Karzai's administration have so far 
refused to make the precise wording 
of the new laws public. However, it 
is known that the law's Article 132 
requires wives to submit to their 
husbands' sexual demands, and 
that, furthermore, a husband can 
expect sex with his wife once in 
every four days except in the event 
of illness. 

The law will apply only to 
Afghanistan's 20-odd % Shia minor¬ 
ity, not to all people. It looks a gam¬ 
bit by Karzai to win support from 
Shira clerics in the upcoming presi¬ 
dential election. 

Even in the face of such a flagrant¬ 
ly oppressive action on the part of 
the Afghan government, the mobili¬ 
sation against it by women from 
miles around Kabul — one woman 
walked for three hours to be there — 
was peaceful. The tenor of the 
demonstration was Islamic- 
reformist, arguing that the oppres¬ 
sive legislation is in itself un-Islamic 
in its attitude to women as, in the 
words of one demonstrator, "sec¬ 
ond-class humans". 

Kabul has not seen women's rights 


demonstrations like this since the 
1970s, and the reaction against the 
protestors was vicious. Women and 
men organised against the demon¬ 
stration and in support of the law, 
accusing the protestors of being bad 
Muslims and hurling stones at them, 
as well as tearing down banners 
bearing slogans like "We don't want 
Taliban law", "We Want Dignity in 
the Law" and "Islam is Justice". 

The women's counter-demonstra¬ 
tion was comprised of around 300 
female students at the Khatam-ul- 
Nabieen Shia University, which is 
attached to one of Kabul's largest 
mosques and is overseen by Shia 
cleric Mohammed Asif Mohseni, a 
fervent supporter of the new law. 
The way that this university was 
used to mobilise against a genuine 
grass-roots uprising is indicative of 
the power of clerical institutions in 
Afghanistan. The right-wing gov¬ 
ernment is able to use the clerical 
education system to manipulate the 
people into not only submitting to 
but in fact arguing for legislation 
that is no better than the laws that 
were in place under the Taliban. 

The women who gathered in 
Kabul did so at great personal risk. 
Many individual women who tried 
to make their way to the demonstra¬ 
tion were driven home by a co-ordi¬ 
nated response from the new law's 
supporters, whether by force or by 
the force of taunts that shamed them 
into retreat. Whatever their political 
limitations, the protestors must be 
applauded for their bravery and 
supported in any subsequent actions 
against the state, the clerics and 
other forces of patriarchial oppres¬ 
sion in Afghanistan. 


By Dan Katz 

A Syrian joke goes like this. Two 
Syrian mukhabarat officers are 
competing in the Secret Police 
Olympics. The spooks are sup¬ 
posed to go into a wood and catch a rab¬ 
bit using nothing but their bare hands. 
The other countries' teams have caught 
their rabbits, but the Syrians have not 
returned. The judges go into the wood 
and find the two secret policemen beat¬ 
ing a donkey. They are shouting, 
"Confess you are a rabbit! Confess you 
are a rabbit!" 

The story tells us not that the Syrian 
secret police are stupid, but that they are 
free to redefine reality in any way they 
want. 

Everything about this nasty, rickety 
state run by Bashar al-Asad stinks of 
"double-speak", stagnation and corrup¬ 
tion. The Syrian state plays a con¬ 
temptible role at home and abroad. The 
regime uses vicious repression inside 
Syrian borders and — because of its 
weakness, and to avoid direct confronta¬ 
tions — uses proxies to meddle, poiso- 
nously, across the Middle East. The gov¬ 
ernment's staggering unscrupulousness 
and shamelessly contradictory policies 
have simple aims: what will keep the 
regime in power? what will strengthen 
and extend its grip? 

THE REGIME 

2 008 was a good year for the Syrian 
regime. It emerged from a period of 
isolation, having been targeted by 
George Bush's administration as a rogue 
state. It had avoided immediate, direct 
consequences from its involvement in 
the assassination of the Lebanese Prime 
Minister Rafiq Hariri in February 2005. 

Following Hariri's murder, and under 
enormous pressure, Asad had removed 
Syrian troops from Lebanon. In 2008 Syria 
normalised diplomatic relations with 
Lebanon and began talks with Israel 
(under Olmert) over the return of the 
Israeli-occupied Golan heights. The 
regime was rewarded with visits from 
European leaders, including French 
President Sarkozy and UK Foreign 
Secretary David Miliband. That wing of 
the ruling class that wants to "construc¬ 
tively engage" Syria appears ascendant. 

However, given the right's victory and 
the return of Binyamin Netanyahu in the 
recent Israeli elections, it is unlikely Syria 
will get a deal on the Golan. During the 
campaign Netanyahu made a point of 
pledging to keep the Golan. However, as 
al-Asad notes (repeating a phrase of 
Kissinger's), "there will be no peace in the 
Middle East without Syria." 

A PRISON HOUSE 

S yria is a prison. Syrians have lived 
under a State of Emergency — for¬ 
mally limiting the right to free assembly 
— continuously since the Baath Party 
came to power 46 years ago. 

The various branches of the vast securi¬ 
ty network often step outside Syria's 
already draconian laws. According to the 
US State Department (2007) there are 
probably 1500-3000 political prisoners in 
Syria. Amnesty International notes 38 
methods of torture that have been used by 
the regime. 

Amnesty comments, "Any peaceful acts 
or expression deemed critical of the 
authorities can be suppressed under a leg¬ 
islative decree that penalises opposition 
to the socialist [sic] system or state, and 
criminalises 'opposition to the actualisa- 
tion of unity between Arab nations or to 
any of the revolution's objectives or their 
obstruction through carrying out demon¬ 
strations, assemblies, riots... or by dis¬ 
semination of false news with the aim of 
creating uncertainty and shaking the con¬ 
fidence of the masses in the objectives of 
the revolution'. These offences can be 
punished by sentences ranging from 
imprisonment with hard labour to death." 
Those advocating basic human rights 
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are at risk. Muhammad Bedia' Dekalbab, 
for example, a member of the unautho¬ 
rized National Organization for Human 
Rights, was sentenced by the Military 
Court to six months' imprisonment in 
June 2008. He was found guilty of 
"spreading false or exaggerated informa¬ 
tion. .. that may undermine the prestige of 
the State". 

WORKERS’ ORGANISATION OUTLAWED 

S yrian law prohibits independent trade 
unions. All workers' organisations 
must be affiliated with the country's sole 
official trade union federation, the 
General Federation of Trade Unions 
(GFTU), which is strictly controlled by the 
ruling party. 

The Ministry of Labour determines the 
composition of the GFTU congress and 
sets the conditions for the use of trade 
union funds. 

"The right to strike is severely restricted 
by the threat of punishment and fines. 
Strikes involving more than 20 workers in 
certain sectors, and any strike action 
which takes place on tire public highways 
or in public places or that involves the 
occupation of premises, are punishable by 
fines and prison sentences." (ITUC, 2007) 
Forced labour can be imposed on any¬ 
one who causes "prejudice to the general 
production plan". 

Currently there are seven free trade 
zones, where workers have no union rep¬ 
resentation. And the situation faced by 
many migrant workers is so bad that the 
governments of Sri Lanka and the 
Philippines have banned their citizens 
taking employment as domestic workers 
in Syria because of the abuses and lack of 
legal protection. 

THE BACKGROUND 

S yria is a country of 20 million people, 
60% of whom are under 20. Ninety 
percent are Arab; other groups include 
Kurds and Armenians. Three quarters of 
Syria's population are Sunni Muslims, 
10% are Christians and 12% Alawites. 

Syria's boundaries were drawn up by 
France and Britain, for their own reasons, 
after World War One. From the point of 
view of a rational organisation of the peo¬ 
ple in the region, the borders make no 
sense. 

After the World War Two and inde¬ 
pendence in 1946, the defeat of the Arab 
armies by Israel in 1948 shook tire Syrian 
state. The elite had expected an easy vic¬ 
tory, but instead they were trounced. 

In the period between 1948 and the 
intra-Baath coup that brought Bashar al- 
Asad's father, Hafiz, to power in 1970, 
Syria was the most unstable country on 
earth. Dozens of coups and coup attempts 
took place — explained by tire artificiality 
of the state, the numerous competing 
groups inside its borders, its lack of 
resources and backwardness, and Syria's 
disastrous relationships with its neigh¬ 
bours. 

Hafiz brought Syria stability, but at a 
terrible cost. For example, in February 


Chronology 

1920-46: France administered Syria 
1948: Syria defeated in war with 
Israel 

1958-61: Syria unites with Egypt to 
form the United Arab Republic 
1961: The two entities separate; 
Syrian Arab Republic re-established 
1963: Baath Party seizes power 
1967: Syria looses the Golan Heights 
to Israel 

1970: Hafiz al-Asad, a member of the 
Socialist Baath Party and the minority 
Alawite sect, takes power 
2000: Following the death of 
President al-Asad, his son, Bashar, 
becomes president 2005: Syrian 
troops, stationed in Lebanon since 
1976, are withdrawn 





Bashar al-Asad 

Syria: a 
prison for 
its people 


1982, to break the revolt of the Muslim 
Brothers, Hafiz Asad ordered a full-scale 
attack on the Syrian city of Hama. Over 
10,000 people were killed and a consider¬ 
able part of the town was destroyed. 

The Ba'ath Party which first seized 
power in 1963 is modelled on Eastern 
European Stalinist parties. It proclaimed 
itself for Arab unity, freedom (for Arabs 
from foreign domination, rather than 
individual liberty) and socialism. By 2005 
nearly 10% of tire population, or 1.8 mil¬ 
lion people, were members. The Party 
aims to have direct control all key areas of 
society — the economy, state machine, 
education and religion. Party cells exist at 
all levels throughout society. 

Ba'ath founders were also influenced by 
Hitler. Sami al-Jundi, the Party's Prime 
Minister in 1963, recalled, "We were 
racists, admirers of fascism, eagerly read¬ 
ing Nazi books... We were the first to 
translate Mein Karnpf." After the war sev¬ 
eral Nazi war criminals found refuge in 
Syria, including some who were 
employed as advisors to the Syrian secu¬ 
rity services. Alois Brunner, an assistant to 
Adolf Eichmann who had been convicted 
of the murder of 100,000 people by a 
French court, lived undisturbed in 
Damascus until the mid-90s. Brunner 
declared he would "do it again", describ¬ 
ing the Jews as "human garbage" (The 
truth about Syria, Barry Rubin). 

Anti-semitism is a major strand of state 
propaganda. Mustafa Tlas, Hafiz Asad's 
closest political friend and former 
Defence Minister, published a widely cir¬ 
culated book claiming that Jews mur¬ 
dered children so they could drink their 
blood during Passover. Holocaust denial 


and Jewish-Nazi collaboration are contin¬ 
ual state-sponsored themes. 

There are only a small number of Jewish 
citizens left in Syria. They are barred from 
government employment, serving in the 
armed forces and contact with Israel. Jews 
are the only minority group whose pass¬ 
ports and identity cards note their ethnic¬ 
ity/religion. Jews have to obtain permis¬ 
sion from the security services before 
traveling abroad (US State Dept, 2007). 

DYNASTIC RULE 

T he regime is first and foremost a 
dynasty — the property of the al- 
Asad family — and beyond the family 
and clan, it rests on the Alawites, a 
minority Muslim sect. 

The name "Alawite" refers to Ali, the 
hero of Shia Islam. The Alawites have 
faced persecution, repression, massacres 
and, in the nineteenth century, an unsuc¬ 
cessful campaign by the Ottoman state to 
convert them to Sunni Islam. 

After the French colonialists arrived in 
1920 the Alawites were promoted precise¬ 
ly because they were an alienated minori¬ 
ty group with little reason to back inde¬ 
pendence led by the Sunni elite. The 
French brought the Alawites into the 
army and the army was used to break up 
Sunni-led nationalist demonstrations and 
workers' protests — from where, follow¬ 
ing independence, organisations based on 
the Alawite community were in a strong 
position to organise coups. 

There are certain ideological advan¬ 
tages for the Alawite core of the Syrian 
Baathists to proclaim themselves secular¬ 
ists and for Arab unity. It allows them to 


appeal beyond their minority — and from 
a Sunni standpoint, heretic — community, 
stressing what they have in common with 
the majority of Syrians. "Arab unity" also 
provides a cover for Syrian expansionism. 

Historically, before 1918, under the 
Ottoman empire, Syria had been a much 
bigger unit — including what is now 
Lebanon, Israel, Jordan, tire West Bank 
and Gaza. Many Syrian nationalists have 
regarded these areas as properly Syrian. 

THE “DAMASCUS SPRING” 

W hen Hafiz al-Asad died in June 
2000 the country was turned over to 
his son. The constitution, which stated 
that the president had to be over 40 years 
of age, was quickly amended to over 34 
years-old — Bashar al-Asad's exact age. 
Bashar was then endorsed in a nation¬ 
wide referendum, with 97.29% of the 
vote, "slightly less than the 99% his 
father regularly received" (The new Lion 
of Damascus, David Lesch). 

At first, hopes of new freedoms under 
Bashar al-Asad appeared to being 
realised. Numerous muntadat ("forums") 
emerged, and began to meet in private 
houses to discuss political matters. 

The Manifesto of tire 99 demanded the 
cancellation of the State of Emergency 
and abolition of martial law and special 
courts; the release of all political prison¬ 
ers; and the right to form political parties. 
Human rights committees were founded, 
or re-established. However the brief 
"Spring" ended with arrests, jailings and 
beatings after August 2001. 

Despite repression these groups contin¬ 
ued to have some existence, including 
some Kurdish groups. 

ECONOMIC STAGNATION 


B ashar al-Asad has implemented 
modest market reforms, including 
opening private banks, raising prices on 
some subsidised items, most notably 
petrol and cement, and establishing the 
Damascus Stock Exchange — which 
recently began operations. 

"Nevertheless, the economy remains 
highly controlled by the government. 
Long-run economic constraints include 
declining oil production, high unemploy¬ 
ment and inflation, rising budget deficits, 
and increasing pressure on water supplies 
caused by heavy use in agriculture, rapid 
population growth, industrial expansion, 
and water pollution." (CIA report) 

AT HOME AND ABROAD 

T he Syrian state is staggeringly 
unscrupulous. It crushed the Syrian 
Muslim Brothers (the destruction of 
Hama in 1982 was much bloodier than 
Israel's recent war on Gaza), and jails 
and tortures Islamists, but allows the 
Brothers' Palestinian sister group, 
Hamas, to operate out of Damascus, 
where Hamas leader Khalid Meshal 
lives. Palestinian Islamic Jihad's leader 
Ramadan Shallah is also based in 
Damascus. 


"Secular" Syrian leaders also encour¬ 
aged anti-American Sunni insurgents in 
Iraq, following the Iraq war in 2003. 

And Syria backed the Kurdish PKK in 
the 1980s and 90s, allowing PKK fighters 
to use Syria as a base for their war against 
the Turkish state. Turkey demanded that 
Syria close down the PKK's headquarters 
in Damascus and expel its leader 
Abdallah Ocalan. Syria finally backed 
down in 1998 when faced with Turkish 
troops massing on tire border. 

However Syria discriminates against its 
own Kurdish minority. Independent 
Kurdish political activity, including pro- 
PKK activity, is repressed. 300,000 Syrian- 
born Kurds in northern Syria are refused 
Syrian citizenship. 

LEBANON AND IRAN 

A side from economic development 
the key strategic aim of the Syrian 
dictatorship is to regain the Israeli-occu¬ 
pied Golan and extend its influence, 
especially in Lebanon. 

Syria has systematically interfered in 
Lebanon, making Lebanon its semi¬ 
colony, only withdrawing its military 
under real pressure in 2005. It has assassi¬ 
nated politicians and journalists who 
opposed its role. It has bribed and intimi¬ 
dated the Lebanese elite and forged an 
alliance with the militarised Shiite party, 
Hizbollah. 

Syria has avoided direct confrontation 
with Israel across the occupied Golan 
Heights, with not a shot fired in anger 
across the armistice line since 1974. 
Instead Syria confronts Israel through 
organisations like Hizbollah. Syria was a 
force behind the 2006 war, arming its ally 
and urging it on, benefiting from the 
chaos and destruction in Lebanon. During 
the war it publically posed as an intransi¬ 
gent "defender of Arabs" while privately 
continuing peace talks with Israel during 
the first phase of the war, breaking off 
only due to Israel's reluctance. 

The allegedly pan-Arabist Syrian lead¬ 
ers have forged an alliance with non-Arab 
Iran. The alliance originally allowed 
Hafiz al-Asad to make better links with 
the Iranian inspired Hizbollah and united 
Syrian and Iran against a common enemy, 
Saddam's Baath-run Iraq. 

"Revolutionary", "anti-imperialist" Syria 
sided with the US anti-Iraq coalition dur¬ 
ing the first Gulf war, winning some 
diplomatic concessions and being 
allowed a freer hand in Lebanon. 

What next? 

D espite the fact that Syria has had 
some diplomatic contacts with all 
recent Israeli governments — including, 
behind the scenes, with Netanyahu pre¬ 
vious administration — it is unlikely a 
deal will be done to return the Golan to 
Syria soon. 

Syria is going nowhere. And that means 
continued repression at home and self- 
serving, pseudo-radical, "anti-Zionist" 
interference abroad. 


Abandoned Israeli tank in the Golan Heights 
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THE LEFT 


Derek Draper: he loved his party (and himself) too 

much 

How 
Derek 
Draper cut 
his teeth 

By Rosalind Robson 

L ong before "Smeargate" — the plan cooked 
up between Gordon Brown aide Damian 
McBride and New Labour wonk, turned psy¬ 
chotherapist, turned blogger, Derek Draper to 
muck-rake against top Tories — hit the headlines. 
Draper was involved in similar-style campaigns. 
Back in the late 80s he used his talent for spinning, 
smearing and when all else fails plain lying... against 
the left. Top of his hit list back in 1988 was ourselves. 

Draper was then in Manchester and a Labour 
Student liber-hack. (This writer recalls being sprayed 
with spittle as Draper earnestly defended witch-hunt¬ 
ing socialists from the Labour Party.) Writing under the 
pseudonym David Jackson, he complied a vicious little 
"expose" of our comrades for the University's student 
union newspaper, Mancunion The article was called 
Saints or SSINers? 

That is how he served his apprentiship. 

At the time our organisation published Socialist 
Organiser and our student comrades were involved in 
a broad left student network called Socialist Students 
in NOLS (SSIN). (The NOLS bit stood for tire National 
Organisation of Labour Students which at the time had 
left-wing participation.) 

Draper and his cronies wanted to claim that Socialist 
Students was only a front for Socialist Organiser. 
Typically, he tried to whip up a tabloidy frenzy around 
made-up lurid stories: "Many outspoken critics repeat 
the same allegation: that access to free and easy drugs 
and sex is used to draw young recruits into the twilight 
world of the... operation." 

Other allegations were less hilarious, more political¬ 
ly illiterate. 

Aside from being addicted to hard drugs we wished 
to promote "the ideology which guided the Russian 
revolutionaries, Lenin, Stalin and Trotsky and which 
led to the creation of the Soviet dictatorship." 

Bracketing together of Trotsky and Stalin ignored the 
obvious and well-known fact that Trotsky fought 
Stalin's dictatorship and was murdered for his trouble 
and that he stood for a system more democratic than 
Westminster, not less. 

From "reds under the beds" to "Tories in bed with 
vice girls" Draper and his like have not travelled far. 
His blog Labourlist was set up "rebut" arguments 
against Labour. In other words it is a project for people 
who know they have lost the argument, don't have 
anything positive or coherent to say and reach for 
smears as their only resort. 


N02EU 

No to free 
movement 

By an RMT member 

T he expanded platform published on the web¬ 
site of the No2EU campaign for the 4 June 
Euro-elections (http://no2eu.com) denounces 
"the so-called 'free movement' of labour" in 
the EU and "the social dumping of exploited foreign 
workers in Britain". 

The campaign is supported by the Socialist Party, by 
Bob Crow and the leadership of the RMT rail union, 
and by Tommy Sheridan in Scotland, none of whom 
are racists. But how can tire words in the platform be 
read as anything other than a "left" version of the 
chauvinist cry: "Kick out the Poles and other migrant 
workers"? As anything other than a recycling of the 
nationalist demagogy which No2EU's prime mover — 
the Communist Party of Britain ( Morning Star), the 
rump of the old Moscow-line movement — used 
shamelessly in its Stalinist heyday? 

As anything other than poison in today's crisis, 
when protectionist and nationalist pressures are 
increased, and workers' unity is paramount? 

As a macabre addition, the No2EU website has as its 
masthead, above all such policies: "It's a black and 
white issue". You have to assume that this is bungling 
tin-earedness rather than racism, but it is bungling tin- 
earedness of an exceptional order. 

The other questions that arise are: how, where, and 
by whom was this expanded platform decided? Who is 
paying for the campaign? And will it be a real cam¬ 
paign, reaching the doorsteps, or just a few press 
releases and public rallies? 

The RMT Executive has voted £45,000 to the cam¬ 
paign, but does little more than cover the deposits for 


N02EU 


Tensions in 


By Dale Street 

I n Scotland No2EU is backed not only by the 
Communist Party of Britain (CPB, the 
"Morning Star" faction of British Stalinism) 
but also by "Solidarity Scotland" (launched 
after its core membership split from the Scottish 
Socialist Party in 2006). 

Despite a scattering of branches round Scotland, 
"Solidarity Scotland" is more a flag of convenience 
than a cohesive political movement. The two socialist 
organisations which still support it, on paper at least, 
are the Socialist Party (SP) and the Socialist Workers 
Party (SWP). 

Unlike the SP, however, the SWP does not currently 
support No2EU. This must ratchet up the internal ten¬ 
sions between the SP and the SWP in the rump 
"Solidarity Scotland" still further. 

But the enthusiasm of "Solidarity Scotland" for 
No2EU is rather less than whole-hearted. The National 
Steering Committee meeting which agreed to back 
No2EU also criticised the name of the electoral initia¬ 
tive, the lack of any element of Scottish autonomy, and 
the policy that any successful candidate would not take 
their seat in the Euro-Parliament. 

The SP and "Solidarity Scotland" will probably try to 
"recalibrate" the politics of the campaign in areas 
where they have enough local influence to do so and 
that will cause tension within No2EU, particuarly with 
the CPB. 

The top three candidates on the No2EU list for 
Scotland are John Foster, Tommy Sheridan, and Leah 
Ganley, a member of "Solidarity Scotland" in Dundee. 
Coupling John Foster and Tommy Sheridan as num- 


of labour? 


Bob Crow: he’s not standing for his members 

tire six Euro-regions (out of 12) which No2EU says it 
will contest. The RMT Exec has done nothing to try to 
mobilise any broad layer of RMT activists into the cam¬ 
paign — still less those RMT members who are clean¬ 
ers and migrant workers(!) on the London 
Underground. For most RMT activists, the campaign is 
strictly something going on above their heads — nor 
given RMT branches any saying in shaping the cam¬ 
paign. 


Scotland 


bers one and two on the No2EU Scottish list is a further 
demonstration of extent to which No2EU in Scotland is 
rotten to the core. 

Foster is a long-standing Stalinist hardliner. 
Whatever countries Soviet tanks rolled into in order to 
crush working-class unrest and pro-democracy move¬ 
ments, there too the spirit of John Foster went with 
them. Sheridan, on the other hand, claims to come 
from a Trotskyist background. The two of them do, 
however, share an idolising admiration for Cuba. 

It is Sheridan at number two rather than Foster at 
number one with whom No2EU will be associated in 
the public eye. This is something which the CPB in 
Scotland — and, apparently, Foster in particular - were 
anxious to avoid. 

Even the basic question of whether the SP and 
"Solidarity Scotland" really have any genuine commit¬ 
ment to No2EU is open to debate. 

Arguably, the calculation of the SP and "Solidarity 
Scotland" is that participation in No2EU allows them 
to: resurrect the ghost of Tommy Sheridan; participate 
and stand candidates in an election which they would 
otherwise not have the resources to contest; break into 
the CPB milieu in the trade unions; and spin out the 
fantasy that No2EU can provide the basis for "further 
projects for the Westminster elections with leading 
trade unionists in Scotland." 

The Euro-elections will expose the tragedy of the 
sorry state of the Scottish left: still debilitated by the 
2006 split in the Scottish Socialist Party, too mutually 
hostile to each other to promote a joint electoral initia¬ 
tive, and too politically disoriented to draw up a gen¬ 
uinely socialist-internationalist manifesto for the Euro¬ 
elections. 
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REVIEWS 


FILM 

Politics as farce: how do we 
change that? 


Max Munday reivews In The Loop 

T he plot of In The Loop rushes along like an 
unstoppable current, with the frantic bum¬ 
bling and dodgy-dealing characters bob¬ 
bing on it towards a seemingly inevitable 
decision to go to war in the Middle East. 

The characters, who are either high ranking US state 
department officials or their British counterparts, are 
either immoral and get the things they want, or 
immoral, consistently embarrassed and hapless, and 
don't get the things they want. The glimpses of opposi¬ 
tion to the War (clearly Iraq) from the key characters are 
immediately undermined by their own careerism. 

I would criticise the film. Not on tire grounds that 
politicians should to be given a break, or that we should 
see the good in humanity. I laughed like a cackling fool 
at the sexually explicit insults dished out from the dem¬ 
agogic Alistair Campbell figure, Malcolm Tucker, which 
reduced the Secretary of State for International 
Development, Simon Foster, to a quivering wreck. I cer¬ 
tainly didn't leave the cinema feeling deflated and dis¬ 
illusioned. 

I judge In The Loop on its fast pace, great dialogue and 
its use of rude jokes. These are used to great effect but 
tire viewer is left with the question, "...and what?" The 
idea that politicians and their lackeys are dishonest is 
nothing new, so what role does a satire like this have? 

Satirists are not political leaders. They can criticise 
without offering an alternative. However, people 
already understand tire farce of the "Dodgy Dossier", 
tire vacuous careerism of New Labour MPs, and the US- 
UK alliance that resulted in war in 2003. 


The writer and director Armando Ianucci wouldn't 
be so funny if he explained that Iraq is not an isolated 
surreal dance of crazies and immoral militarists, but 
has come from a systemic need for economic and polit¬ 
ical expansion that, whilst having a place for these 
types of people, is founded on a less clownish historical 
current. 

The danger of this type of satire is not that it sends 
people up and rightly highlights hypocrisy and abuses 
of power. It is that ordinary people may well feel fur¬ 
ther disempowered — caught between the politicians' 
"spin" and tire comedians' "anti-spin". Being disem¬ 
powered means looking for a saviour in either tire exist¬ 
ing political class or tire media. 

BOOK 


The characters of this film are caught between the 
powerful international players and the mundane 
drudge of representing their constituents who, for 
Minister Simon Foster, include a raging jobsworth from 
Northampton played by Steve Coogan. 

Political representation is a central issue for working 
people. Its inspiration cannot come from degenerative 
cynicism, but from the action in our communities and 
workplaces across Britain. The translation of this cur¬ 
rent into formal politics has yet to be properly 
addressed. 


The truth about 
slums 


FILM 

Such is 
power 

I I Divo means "star" or "celebrity" in Italian. 
There is nothing, ostensibly, charismatic about 
former Italian Prime Minister Guilio Andreotti, 
at least as he is played in the film of the same 
name. Yet other politicians flocked around him, 
women fawned over him, the establishment danced 
around him. Such is power. In the end he probably 
got away with massive fraud and corruption, facili¬ 
tated by links to the Mafia... and perhaps worse. 

The playing by Toni Servillo of Andreotti is com¬ 
pletely hypnotic. The man comes across as an ultra- 
repressed, ruthless shit; at no time does he display 
emotion — although plenty of caustic humour — 
except when he is self-rightously justifying what he 
did for the Italian political system. 

Don't go to this film expecting to learn about or 
understand the twists and turns of this chapter of 
Italian political life — the narrative is driven by 
Andreotti's character, rather than events. 

Immensely stylish and spellbounding acting, but 
ultimately this film tells a very depressing story. 

Sam Holehouse 


Molly Thomas went to see Slumdog Millionaire. 
Then she decided to read Planet of Slums by Mike 
Davis to find out more 

I recently made a resolution not to read any more 
depressing books. I'd read books about aid 
workers in Haiti, Bosnia, Cambodia, Somalia 
and Rwanda. And before that. I'd read Planet of 
Slums. 

Don't let that put you off. This book is a bit depress¬ 
ing because it speaks the truth. It does not pretend that 
the Western world is doing enough for slum-dwellers 
nor does it pretend that the problem will go away. On 
the contrary, it describes a terrifying picture that has 
haunted the minds of politicians for thousands of 
years. In Rome, the barbarians rebelled and ever since, 
governments have always been wary that down-trod¬ 
den people may rise up. They have been afraid of tire 
very people that are most deserving of our pity and 
compassion. 

I don't think the slum revolution is happening any¬ 
time soon. However, it may happen if governments 
don't try to eradicate slums. The slums are growing at 
25 million people per year: more than the entire popu¬ 
lation of Australia. They will keep getting bigger and 
bigger until appropriate housing is built. The book dis¬ 
cusses "structural adjustment programs" and dismiss¬ 
es them as the schemes use up a lot of money and are 
quite ineffectual. Most people living in slums cannot 
afford to pay for their home to be improved or to pay 
the rent that these "improved" homes attract so it only 
helps people in the formal economy: those with steady 
jobs. However, it is the ones at the bottom of the heap 
that need help most: those who beg, steal or are 
involved in illegal activity. These people have no 
steady income and are quite helpless. 


The book begins by trying to explain what a slum 
actually is and trying to explain how they come to 
exist. It also attempts to explain the socio-economic dif¬ 
ference between people in relatively prosperous coun¬ 
tries and those in the slums of poor countries and why 
this is. Why do we have lots of slums in, say, Sao Paolo 
and not any in Brisbane? Planet of Slums then attempts 
to explain where governments have tried to help and 
failed and how well-meaning people and ideas some¬ 
times do not help slum-dwellers at all. At the moment, 
all that seems to be being done is that they are trying to 
put a bandaid on an immense wound. They're cover¬ 
ing some of the bleeding but more is being poured out 
by the second. 

Another idea that is considered and disregarded is 
"self help schemes". This is where the local authority 
may provide materials but all the work must be carried 
out by the people themselves, sometimes resulting in 
poorly built housing which is dangerous and not a lot 
better than the original housing. This is cheaper for the 
authorities which means that money can be more even¬ 
ly spread but this scheme does not really improve liv¬ 
ing standards. It marginally improves some housing 
but it doesn't make a real difference to living standards 
within the slum. 

One of the messages of the book is the unexpected 
statement that there is not enough housing, food and 
clean water to go round for all the people in the world. 
This book will shock you and make you feel very 
uncomfortable in your comparative wealth. When I 
read that half of Nairobi's population live in 18% of the 
city area, I felt guilty that I was one of the lucky people 
— one of the people who have food, clean water, health 
care sanitation and shelter. This book will make you 
realise how lucky you really are. So, if you're ever feel¬ 
ing sorry for yourself, read it. You'll feel a lot better. 
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ORGANISING 


Gaza occupations 


STUDENT ACTIVIST CONFERENCE 


After the 


By Sacha Ismail 

O n April 18, those involved in the wave of uni¬ 
versity occupations over Gaza, and other left- 
wing student activists, met at a "coordina¬ 
tion" conference to discuss the way forward for the 
student left. About 90 took part, including members 
of Workers' Liberty, Education Not for Sale, Workers 
Power and the CPGB, with the SWP sending a long a 
contingent to keep an eye on things. The clear major¬ 
ity was unaffiliated, with a large number of anar¬ 
chists. 

The event was broadly positive in that it allowed 
activist networking and — to a certain extent — politi¬ 
cal discussion, without launching the last thing we 
need: another competing student left organisation. 

The day began with a speech by a student activist 
from France's New Anti-Capitalist Party, focusing on 
the big struggles currently being waged by students 
and workers in French universities. There was then a 
general discussion about the political situation as it 
faces student, including activism after the Gaza occu¬ 
pations, how to fight for free education and the eco¬ 
nomic crisis. Workers' Liberty members and other ENS 
supporters promoted solidarity with workers' strug¬ 
gles including at Visteon and on London Underground 
and the idea of occupations in the new academic year 
against fees, cuts and marketisation. 

The conference then split into three for workshops 
on Gaza, climate change and free education. 

The climate change workshop, by far the smallest, 
evolved into a discussion led by supporters of 
Workers' Climate Action about the relationship 
between ecology and class struggle, and the kind of 
"green" demands students and young people can raise 
from an anti-capitalist perspective. 

The Gaza workshop began with a general discussion 
of the politics of Gaza and of the occupations move¬ 
ment. We did what we could to challenge the pseudo¬ 
left commonsense on these issues, but unfortunately a 
majority were so keen to break into groups to discuss 
practical issues arising from the occupations (demands 


on universities, fundraising, the misguided boycott 
Israel campaign) that this discussion was stopped 
before most people could speak. While making 
progress on practical solidarity is important, it is a 
shame that an event like this, bringing together 
activists from across the country, did not provide a 
chance for serious debate about the politics of Palestine 
solidarity. 

The education session was extremely useful, bring¬ 
ing together ENS and other activists to discuss the pos¬ 
sibility of occupations next term and plan for actions 
including a protest at the Universities UK conference 
on 7 May. 

The last session was supposed to take motions, and 
we supported several: on student-worker unity; on 
direct action against fees; for a new federation of cam¬ 
paigning student unions independent of NUS; and on 
Israel-Palestine. (The first three represented united 
ENS positions, while the last was proposed by 
Workers' Liberty, though I think probably a majority of 
ENS people present supported it.) The Weekly Worker 
had a motion which combined the usual call for every¬ 
one to unite around "communism" and their version of 
a "Marxist programme" with hysteria about Zionism 
and about "imperialism" being "the worst enemy of 
the world's peoples". They really seem to be degener¬ 
ating fast. 

However, anarchist comrades argued very strongly 
against the conference taking motions, and this was 
agreed by 38 to 30 with about ten abstentions. Thus a 
useful chance for political debate was lost. (We did, 
however, get agreement for support for the Visteon 
and Tube workers, and took a collection for Visteon at 
the end.) 

There was general agreement that activists should 
keep on "coordinating", but that there is no need for 
another student left organisation to be launched. 
Workers Power have hinted that they see some kind of 
alternative student union coming out of the confer¬ 
ence; but it was clear how ludicrous this perspective is. 
80-90 lefties in a room is good, but it's no alternative for 
even a small alternative federation based on student 


unions. 

A number of people expressed interest in getting 
involved in ENS and in Workers' Liberty; all in all, 
despite its limitations, an interesting and useful day. 

• Education Not for Sale: www.free-education.org.uk 


Was the Easter 
Rising justified? 

A debate, hosted by London Workers' Liberty 

It is 93 years since Irish Republican and socialist 
revolutionaries organised an uprising in Dublin 
against British rule. At the time, the rising one 
little support and was easily put down. So was 
it justified? 

YES: Sean Matgamna, Workers' Liberty 
NO: Ruth Dudley Edwards, historian and 
author 

7.30pm, Thursday 28 May 
Central London, venue TBC 

Facebook group: "Was Ireland's 1916 Easter 
Rising justified?" 


Workers’ Liberty 
Fund Drive 


I n the last month of fundraising towards our £18,000 
target, we raised £1750 from work for the Workers' 
Beer Company; £800 from a comrade who donated 
her "stipend" as a branch trade union rep; £25 from Ed; 
and £137.50 in new standing orders. 

That brings our total to 

£ 11 , 621.50 

with £6378.50 to go. Can you help us? 

1. Support us by taking a few copies of our paper to 
circulate at work or college (contact our office for 
details); 

2. Give us money each month by standing order: 
contact our office or download a form. Or donate via 
our members or online. 

3. Contact us to discuss joining the AWL. 


Ideas for Freedom 2009: 

Socialists, the capitalist crisis and the working class 

A weekend of discussion and debate hosted by the Alliance for Workers' Liberty 

10- 12 July 2009, London 

10 July: film showing and social at the Bread and Roses, 68 Clapham Manor Street, London SW4 

11- 12 July: School of Oriental and African Studies, Thornhaugh Street, London WC1H 

Weekend tickets are £18 waged, £13 low-waged/students, £6 unwaged — until the end of May 
Book online at www.workersliberty.org/ideas or email awl@workersliberty.org 


Where We Stand 


T oday one class, the working class, lives by selling 
its labour power to another, the capitalist class, 
which owns the means of production. Society is 
shaped by the capitalists' relentless drive to 
increase their wealth. Capitalism causes poverty, unem¬ 
ployment, the blighting of lives by overwork, imperial¬ 
ism, the destruction of the environment and much else. 

Against the accumulated wealth and power of the capi¬ 
talists, the working class has one weapon: solidarity. 

The Alliance for Workers' Liberty aims to build solidar¬ 
ity through stmggle so that the working class can over¬ 
throw capitalism. We want socialist revolution: collective 
ownership of industry and services, workers' control and a 
democracy much fuller than the present system, with elect¬ 
ed representatives recallable at any time and an end to 
bureaucrats' and managers' privileges. 

We fight for the labour movement to break with "social 
partnership" and assert working-class interests militantly 
against the bosses. 


Our priority is to work in the workplaces and trade 
unions, supporting workers' stmggles, producing work¬ 
place bulletins, helping organise rank-and-file groups. 

We are also active among students and in many cam¬ 
paigns and alliances. 

We stand for: 

• Independent working-class representation in politics. 

• A workers' government, based on and accountable to 
the labour movement. 

• A workers' charter of trade union rights — to organise, 
to strike, to picket effectively, and to take solidarity action. 

• Taxation of the rich to fund decent public services, 
homes, education and jobs for all. 

• A workers' movement that fights all forms of oppres¬ 
sion. Full equality for women and social provision to free 
women from the burden of domestic labour. Free abortion 
on demand. Full equality for lesbian, gay and bisexual peo¬ 
ple. Black and white workers' unity against racism. 

• Open borders. 


• Global solidarity 
against global capital 
— workers every¬ 
where have more in 
common with each 
other than with their 
capitalist or Stalinist 
rulers. 

• Democracy at 
every level of society, 
from the smallest 
workplace or commu¬ 
nity to global social 
organisation. 

• Working-class sol¬ 
idarity in international 
politics: equal rights 

for all nations, against imperialists and predators big and 
small. 

• Maximum left unity in action, and openness in debate. 
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IN DEPTH 


STUC AND ISRAEL BOYCOTT 

Evidence collected, 


arguments evaded 


Arab-lsraelis who worked at the Israeli Antiquity Authority are fighting their illegal sacking. A boycott of Israel 

could make building solidarity for such fights harder. 


By Dale Street 

"The delegation ended its visit ivith a strong sense of the 
injustice and human rights violations experienced on a daily 
basis by ordinary Palestinians," states the recently pub¬ 
lished "Report of the Scottish TUC Delegation to Palestine 
and Israel, 28 February — 7 March 2009". 

I t's easy to see why the eleven trade unionists, a 
mixture of STUC officials and members of affil¬ 
iated unions, felt such a strong sense of injustice 
by the end of their visit. In Jerusalem they met 
with victims of forced evictions and other discrimi¬ 
natory policies carried out by the Israeli authorities 
in the east of the city. Members of the Israeli human 
rights organisation B'Tselem, also based in 
Jerusalem, described to the delegation human rights 
breaches committed by Israeli forces during the 
recent fighting in Gaza, as well as land seizures and 
restrictions on movement imposed in the West Bank. 

In the West Bank Palestinian trade unionists spoke of 
the high levels of unemployment and poverty among 
Palestinians, the damaging effects of the Israeli occupa¬ 
tion on children's health and education, and the daily 
harassment from Israeli soldiers suffered by 
Palestinians at the 700 checkpoints in the West Bank. 

After a visit to Birzeit University, where teaching 
staff highlighted the impact of the Israeli occupation on 
education and freedom of movement, the delegation 
returned to East Jerusalem and met with local school¬ 
teachers. The latter described the problems of family 
disintegration, unemployment, low pay, poverty and 
drug abuse which are faced by the pupils and their 
families. 

But tire purpose of the STUC delegation was not to 
catalogue these breaches of human rights, but as a fol¬ 
low up to policy passed at their 2007 congress which 
called on them to explore the merits of the call for boy¬ 
cott, disinvestments and sanctions (BDS) against Israel 
until it complied with international law and agreed 
human rights principles. 

Where the issue of BDS was raised in meetings in 
which the delegation participated, it received - hardly 
surprisingly - very different responses. 

RESPONSES 

T he chairperson of the Histadrut (Israeli trade 
union federation) was against a boycott. So too 
was the Israeli Welfare Minister. Two of the three 
officials of the Jerusalem Municipality trade union to 
whom the delegation spoke were against, while the 
third was against a trade union boycott but for a boy¬ 
cott by foreign governments. 

Workers from the Sderot food factory were uniform¬ 
ly against a boycott, as too was the President of tire 
National Union of Building, Wood, Ceramic and Glass 
Workers (NUBWCGW). B'Tselem was also against a 
boycott. 

On tire other hand, the General Union of Palestinian 
Women supported a boycott and sanctions. So too did 
the Palestinian Authority's Minister of Planning, as 
well as teaching staff at Birzeit University. 

The Nablus firefighters who spoke with the delega¬ 
tion were "privately, from a personal and political per¬ 
spective, fully supportive of sanctions", but were 
"unsure" whether BDS would have a detrimental 
impact on their fire service. 

Between these two "extremes" more nuanced posi¬ 
tions were expressed. 

The General Secretary of tire PGFTU (Palestinian 
trade union federation) explained that the PGFTU 
"cannot advise against BDS" and that "many sections 
of Palestinian society were calling for a boycott." 

But tire PGFTU itself "cannot determine what tire 
STUC or other international organisations decide to do 
in relation to a boycott." It was "(other) organisations' 
own decisions (as to whether to support a boycott)." 
The PGFTU has no pro-boycott policy, but does not 
oppose other organisations adopting such a policy. 

The Palestinian human rights organisation Al-Haq 
likewise did not advocate a boycott itself as this was 


something which should be "left to others, such as 
trade unions and politicians..." etc. Al-Haq did, how¬ 
ever, support sanctions and disinvestments targeted at 
the occupation. 

But as tire organisation's director explained: "Al-Haq 
is asking for sanctions from third state parties which 
are obligated under international law... If a state con¬ 
tinues to commit crimes against humanity, there are 
legal procedures for dealing with this." Thus, Al-Haq 
initiates legal proceedings which, if upheld, would see 
sanctions imposed on Israel as the appropriate penalty 
under international law. 

Two organisations with which tire delegation held 
meetings — "Breaking the Silence" (former Israeli con¬ 
scripts who campaign against the occupation) and the 
International Labour Organisation — had no view on 
BDS. 

Despite the remit of the delegation a considerable 
number of meetings were held at which the issue of 
BDS was not raised: with officials of the Israeli Foreign 
Affairs Ministry and with members of the PGFTU 
Youth Section and others 

The delegation's report ends with its own view of the 
question of BDS against Israel: 

"In the light of what we witnessed and heard in our 
meetings in Israel and the Occupied Territories, it is the 
delegation's view that the General Council should rec¬ 
ommend to the Annual Congress the need to take a 
position of supporting boycott and disinvestments and 
calling for sanctions against Israel because of the Israeli 
state's violations of human rights." 

WRONG CONCLUSIONS 

T his is the wrong conclusion to draw about the 
issue of BDS. It is also one which is not even con¬ 
sistent with what the delegation heard in the meet¬ 
ings held in the course of the visit. 

The Israeli Welfare Minister is hardly a role-model 
for socialists and trade unionists. But in a sense he was 
correct to tell the delegation to "look into this issue 
humbly" in order to avoid "operating adversely to the 
[goals] which the delegation wished to support." It 
actually is a pity that the delegation ignored his exhor¬ 
tations, and also failed to think through politically a lot 
of what was said during their visit. Why? 

As a statement of fact, a boycott of Israel will 
strengthen the right wing in Israel. The view is fre¬ 


quently expressed by activists in the Israeli peace 
movement. It is also recognised by Israeli trade union 
activists and (some) Palestinian trade union activists. 

A boycott of Israel would play into tire hands of the 
right wing by lending apparent credence to their argu¬ 
ments that only a strong Israel which stifles domestic 
dissent and pays no heed to a hostile international 
public opinion can protect Israel's interests and its 
right to exist. 

The likely domestic political consequences of a boy¬ 
cott are vaguely reflected in some of the comments 
recorded in the delegation's report. 

The Histadrut chairperson, for example, refers to a 
boycott as a hindrance to attempts to influence the 
Israeli government on the issue of Palestine and 
Palestinian workers. The Welfare Minister refers to a 
feeling among Israelis that the world does not under¬ 
stand them, and to the importance of recognising 
Israel's right to exist. 

The STUC delegation might be of the opinion that a 
boycott would not play into the hands of the Israeli 
right wing. Alternatively, its members might not care 
whether or not it does so. Whatever the opinions on 
this issue, however, it is reasonable to expect to see 
some evidence of it having been discussed. This is not 
evident. 

A boycott would hinder — severely — attempts to 
build solidarity with Israeli and Palestinian trade 
unionists and peace activists. 

In theory, one could boycott Israeli goods exported 
by the "bad" Israeli state but still solidarise and sup¬ 
port the "good" bits of that state. (Leave aside, as an 
additional complication, who will play the role of 
"gatekeeper" in deciding which are the "good" bits of 
Israeli society.) In reality, however, the choice is 
straightforward: you can campaign for a boycott, or 
you can promote dialogue and solidarity. 

This, indeed, was a fairly constant theme amongst 
opponents of BDS with whom the STUC delegation 
had meetings. 

According to the Histadrut chairperson, a boycott 
would undermine joint work between the union and 
the PGFTU. One of the Jerusalem Municipality trade 
unionists said that "instead of boycott he wanted to see 
dialogue." Arab and Jewish shop stewards at the 
Sderot food factory said that "they did not support a 
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boycott and they worked together well, whatever 
their heritage." The NUBWCGW President empha¬ 
sised "the importance of partnership and dialogue 
rather than boycott." 

Again, the STUC delegation might think that there is 
no contradiction between BDS and building solidarity 
(with Israelis as well as Palestinians). Or it might 
recognise there is a contradiction but not care about it. 
But again, there is no real discussion of these issues. 

A further objection to BDS voiced by its opponents 
was that it would impact on Palestinian workers as 
well as Israeli workers. 

As one of the Jerusalem Municipality trade unionists 
put it: "The poorest employees in Jerusalem are 
Palestinian, and the country is facing a recession. So, 
boycott will harm the weakest within society such as 
Palestinians and the poorer Jewish people." Similarly, 
one of his colleagues said: "Boycott will hit one million 
Palestinians in Israel." 

This objection to a boycott is addressed by the dele¬ 
gation in its conclusions — but simply counters it with 
a quote from the Palestinian Authority's Minister of 
Planning: "The situation for Palestinian workers was 
so bad that a boycott could not do real damage, and 
Palestinians were not employed in the sectors of the 
Israeli economy which would be most affected by a 
boycott." 

So, who is right and who is wrong? The workers in 
Jerusalem or the Minister in Ramallah? The delegation 
does not even ask the question, never mind answer it. 

(Admittedly, the reference here is to Israeli Arab 
workers rather than Palestinian workers living outside 
of the 1967 borders. Even so, it stands at odds with the 
Planning Minister's assertion.) 

And even if the Minister of Planning was right, what 
then? If Israeli Arabs and Palestinians do not work in 
the sectors of the Israeli economy which would be hit 
by a boycott, then it must mean that Israeli Jews work 
in those sectors. 

Does the delegation therefore believe that it is accept¬ 
able, or even a "good thing", for Israeli workers (espe¬ 
cially "the poorer Jewish people") to lose their jobs as 
a result of BDS? That this will push those unemployed 
workers to the left and into the peace camp? That this 
is any way to promote trade union solidarity? 

Again, these are just so many additional questions 
sidestepped by the delegation in its conclusions. 

One additional common objection to calls for a boy¬ 
cott is that will promote anti-semitism. 

Previous pro-boycott spasms in Britain saw attempts 
to shut down university Jewish Societies. Current lists 
of boycott targets include not just Israeli products but 
also Jewish community newspapers published in 
Britain. And an increasingly prevalent current in boy¬ 
cott-campaigning is one which attributes to the Israeli 
state the various stereotypically-racist qualities tradi¬ 
tionally attributed by antisemites to Jews as people. 

There was no particular reason for the delegation to 
discuss this issue in tire course of their visit. But in 
deciding whether or not to back the call for BDS, it is 
certainly a factor which deserves to be taken into con¬ 
sideration. And yet — again — the report's conclusions 
do not even acknowledge the problem. 

If, as is the case, the STUC delegation's report 
ignores the arguments against a boycott, what is it that 
persuaded the delegation's members of the merits of 
BDS (assuming, that is, that a goodly number of them 
had not already made up their minds about the matter 
even before setting foot in Israel)? 

The answer is simple. Israel is occupying territory 
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which it should not be occupying. In doing so it is com¬ 
mitting human rights violations on a daily basis. 
Therefore BDS should be supported. As the delegation 
states in its conclusions: 

"The issues were discussed in terms of violations of 
human rights. ... It was very clear to the delegation 
that the daily violations of human rights were a direct 
result of Israel's occupation of Palestinian territories. 
... It was imperative and urgent that international 
trade union colleagues act." 

EFFICACY? 

B ut its conclusions fail to test out the various 
claims put forward in support of the supposed 
efficacy of a boycott (in stopping human rights viola¬ 
tions). 

On more than one occasion BDS supporters drew 
analogies with South Africa. For example in discussion 
with teaching staff at Birzeit University "parallels were 
again drawn with South Africa, where it took 20 years 
to work — but Israel had to be isolated. They 
impressed upon us the urgency of the situation, given 
that 91% of Israelis supported the attacks on Gaza... 
There is a most urgent and practical need for boycott." 

But the boycott campaign against South Africa exist¬ 
ed for 34 years, not 20 years. In fact, apartheid South 
Africa was subject to a boycott campaign for most of its 
existence. Whatever else one might say about a boycott 
campaign, therefore, it doesn't look like a good 
response to a situation characterised as "urgent". 

Nor did the BDS campaign targeted at South Africa 
play anything approaching a substantial role in putting 
an end to apartheid anyway. The decisive factor was 
the growth of a militant domestic opposition, especial¬ 
ly amongst Black South African workers. The impact of 
the boycott campaign was minimal. 

“one state’’ basis 

A number of statements made by members of the 
Ramallah based "Boycotts, Disinvestment and 
Sanctions Campaign" (BDSC), a federation of 
Palestinian NGOs, and the most enthusiastic sup¬ 
porters of a boycott encountered by the delegation, 
also deserved closer attention and analysis from the 
delegation than what they received (i.e. none whatso¬ 
ever). 

According to one BDSC member: "Few speak of the 
major violation of 60 years ago, with the complete theft 
of the land and the eviction of Palestinian people, and 
that this action was illegal... He (the BDSC member) 
objected to the division of tire country on religious 
grounds, arguing that Christians, Jews and Muslims 
had all lived together as Palestinians. ... It is not about 
being against Jews or Judaism as a religion, but about 
being against the Zionist project." 

To make the same point in a less convoluted fashion: 
Israel is an illegitimate state based upon the disposses¬ 
sion of the Palestinian people, and Jews are simply a 
religious sect rather than a nation. The rider to this 
argument is that Israeli Jews have no national rights 
and Israel has no right to exist. This line of thought, of 
course, places the campaign's calls for BDS in a very 
different context. 

Another BDSC member advocated, albeit not entire¬ 
ly overtly, a boycott of the Histadrut: "He criticised 
Histadrut for not condemning Israel's violence in Gaza 
and suggested that the international trade union move¬ 
ment should have agreed standards that its members 
have to meet." But even the PGFTU, which gives a nod 
and a wink to a boycott of Israel, supports continued 
links with the Histadrut. 

The same BDSC member "recommended that people 
work with the Palestine Solidarity Campaign and the 
Scottish Palestine Solidarity Campaign (SPSC)." 

The SPSC is the campaign some of whose members: 
equate Israelis with Nazis, and the Gaza Strip with the 
Warsaw Ghetto; give a platform to people like Gilad 
Atzmon (whose "anti-Zionism" is simply another label 
for anti-semitism); deny the right of "the apartheid 
state of Israel" to exist; defend Hamas war crimes; link 
to Holocaust-denial websites (but always by mistake); 
employ expressions such as "international Jewry", and 
describe Israel as a "hydra-headed monster" against 
which are pitted "the forces of human progress". (See 
for instance, www.workersliberty.org/node/7583) 

The SPSC, to continue, is the campaign whose mem¬ 
bers: define Zionism as a "racist and fascist ideology"; 
describe Hamas as a "national liberation movement"; 
peddle their own version of Holocaust revisionism (i.e. 
the "real" but forgotten victims of the Holocaust are 
the Palestinians); commemorate one Holocaust 
Memorial Day with readings from an anti-semitic play, 
and then commemorate another Holocaust Memorial 


Day by hosting a cheerleader for Hamas. 

(On the specific issue of Holocaust revisionism it is 
worth noting in passing the identical approach of the 
BDSC and tire SPSC. One BDSC member "asked why 
the Palestinians are paying the price of the Holocaust." 
Compare that with the SPSC's press spokesperson: 
"The Holocaust never took place in Palestine. Yet the 
Palestinians have been condemned to pay the price.") 

Of course we do not know that the BDSC is exactly 
politically aligned with the SPSC. And it would be dis¬ 
honest to argue that the anyone who supports BDS 
must be in the same league (more appropriately: 
sewer) as the SPSC. 

The Palestinian Minister of Planning, for example, 
may be wrong to argue in favour of a boycott, but he 
poses tire issue in a very different way: Israel commits 
human rights abuses; a two-state solution is both pos¬ 
sible and desirable; a boycott would help combat 
human rights abuses and bring about two states. 

Having said that, the demand for BDS is more con¬ 
sistent with the politics of the SPSC than with achiev¬ 
ing a two-state solution. The impact of any boycott 
campaign directed at Israel would be even less signifi¬ 
cant than was the case with apartheid South Africa. But 
what it would do is reinforce the image of Israel as an 
illegitimate pariah state whose very existence pre¬ 
cludes a settlement of the Middle East conflict. 

Which is why, of course, those who are the most 
enthusiastic about a boycott of Israel are also those are 
the most hostile to its very existence. 

The 2009 congress of tire STUC is meeting this 
month. It should reject the delegation's conclusions in 
support of BDS for all the reasons I have outlined. 
Congress should also vote down motions variously 
calling for BDS and a boycott of the Histadrut. 

Effective support for the Palestinians means dia¬ 
logue, engagement, solidarity, and joint campaigning 
with Israelis and Palestinian peace campaigners and 
trade unionists — not boycott and accommodation to 
the politics of the SPSC. 

• The report of the STUC delegation is available at: 

www.stuc.org.uk/files/Palestine/ 

Delegation% 20Report% 202009.pdf 
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THE POUJICS OF THE AWL 

Getting Workers’ 
Liberty wrong 


We were the only “orthodox” Trotskyists to call for Russian troops out of Afghanistan 


Sean Matgamna continues a series on misunder¬ 
standings, misrepresentations and lies about the 
Alliance for Workers' Liberty. 

The AWL is pro-imperialist! 

N o, we're not. If you look at the "imperial¬ 
ist" issues through all the time AWL and 
its predecessors have existed — back as far 
as the wars in Indochina of the 1960s and 
70s — AWL has been more consistently and compre¬ 
hensively anti-imperialist than any other organisa¬ 
tion with its roots in post-Trotsky "orthodox" 
Trotskyism (including the SWP, which, despite its 
view that Stalinist Russia was state-capitalist, has its 
roots in "orthodox" Trotskyism). 

Some political trainspotter has observed that AWL is 
the only revolutionary socialist organisation in the 
world not to have the slogan "Troops out of Iraq". I 
don't know if that is true. It may well be so. But it was¬ 
n't yesterday that we first found ourselves out of step 
with most of the extant left — with what we call tire 
"kitsch left". (I intend to explain later why we call it 
that). 

We were also the only "orthodox" Trotskyist organi¬ 
sation to call for Russian troops out of Afghanistan 
after the invasion at Christmas 1979 and all through 
Russia's savage decade-long "Vietnam war". 

We opposed, and advocated that the working class 
should oppose, the Iraq war, just as we opposed the 
first Gulf War in 1991. We opposed the Falkands war in 
1982. We opposed the bombing and invasion of 
Afghanistan in 2001. We oppose Israel's occupation of 
the West Bank and we advocate a fully independent 
Palestinian state in contiguous territory alongside 
Israel. 

To define Israel's relations to the Middle East as sim¬ 
ply "imperialist", or "colonial-imperialist" is to miss 
most of what is specific to it. For example, to equate 
Israel-Iran relations with routine rivalry between com¬ 
peting imperialisms, as a document at last year's AWL 
conference did when no-one was paying proper atten¬ 
tion, was simply stupid, and led to some political con¬ 
fusion for a while. 

Israel and Iran are both regional imperialisms, but 
for different regions. Iran's hostility to Israel is rooted 
in tire regime's Islamism: the Iranian regime before tire 
clerical-fascist revolution of 1979 had friendly relations 
with Israel, as Turkey does. 

But, as for our stance being pro-imperialist... Israel's 
relationship to the Palestinians, despite all the special 
circumstances, is a form of imperialism, and a particu¬ 
larly nasty and primitive "ethno-imperialism" at that. 
We oppose every "imperialist" aspect of it! 

"More consistently and comprehensively anti-imperi¬ 
alist than the rest"? Surely not! 

M ost of AWL's reputation on the kitsch-left arises 
not from AWL's peculiarities but (when it is not 
a matter of self-defensive incomprehension or 
straight lying about our positions) from the peculiar¬ 
ities of that kitsch-left, as measured against what the 
genuine left has been and should be historically. 

For instance, the dominant idea on the kitsch-left 
over the last five years has been that opposition to 
imperialism in Iraq demanded support for the Sunni- 
supremacist and clerical-fascist "resistance". To be 
properly anti-imperialist, socialists had to be indiffer¬ 
ent to what political system or regime would exist after 
US and British troops withdrew and to the struggle in 
Iraq between the political forces of reaction and those 
of progress — in fact, indifferent to the fate of the Iraqi 
labour movement. 

That is where we parted company with those with 
whom we shared opposition to the 2003 war. That is 
where our difference with the kitsch-left is located. Is it 
permissible for "anti-imperialists" to take such things 


as the fate of the Iraqi labour movement into account? 
We say yes — and that it is imperative to do so. 

On Israel, the difference is on whether anti-imperial- 
ism demands conquering and abolishing the Jewish 
state. The same conflict between the thoughtless dem¬ 
agogy of the kitsch left and responsible working-class 
politics also expresses itself in such arguments as 
whether or not we should advocate a boycott of Israel, 
indifferent to the fact that a serious boycott-Israel 
movement would inescapably become a Jew-hunt. 

In relation to imperialism and imperialistic manifes¬ 
tations, we base ourselves on "consistent democracy". 
We are for democratic self-determination for all 
nations and fragments of nations who want it, subject 
only to practical possibilities. (Some peoples and frag¬ 
ments of peoples are interlaced inseparably with other 
groups; there we favour maximum local autonomy as 
well as full equality of individual rights). 

With the Bolsheviks and the Comintern, we hold that 
existing state boundaries should be a matter of indif¬ 
ference to consistent democrats when they cut across 
or imprison peoples, or otherwise inhibit their right to 
self-determination. (That attitude to existing state 
boundaries, a central element in Lenin's approach to 
the national question, is now half-forgotten on the left. 
But that is an issue in itself). 

That is the positive principle for revolutionary social¬ 
ists, and it is more or less an absolute one. 

The exception would be a situation where, say, the 
British working class had taken power, and the USA 
proposed to land troops in a bourgeois Ireland as a 
prelude to invading working-class Britain. The history 
of the two countries means that support for Irish self- 
determination is an important issue of principle in 
Britain. But in this case, plainly, a more important prin¬ 
ciple would dominate the attitude of socialists. We 
would assert that the right of the British working class 
to override Irish self-determination, even if that meant 
supporting a pre-emptive working-class British inva¬ 
sion of Ireland. 

In real history something like that happened in 1920, 
when the Bolshevik Red Army beat back a Polish inva¬ 
sion backed by Britain and France and then — though 
self-determination for Poland had been a major plank 
in Russian Marxist policy — invaded Poland. Whether 
or not the invasion was the right choice — it was prob¬ 
ably a mistake — is separable from whether it was in 
principle permissible. Yes, it was! 

What about the Balkans war of 1999? AWL was pro¬ 
imperialist on that! 

T here was a NATO war on Serbia to force it to stop 
its big "ethnic cleansing" drive against the 


Albanians of Kosova (who are about 93% of the pop¬ 
ulation there), and to withdraw the Serbian army 
from Kosova, which is a long-time colony of Serbia. 
(When Serbia first took control of Kosova in 1913, 
Marxists like Leon Trotsky rightly wrote of "Serbian 
imperialism"). 

Forcing Serbia to desist was the sole purpose of the 
war. The bombing of Serbia stopped, and the war 
ended, when Serbia began to withdraw its army from 
Kosova. 

If there was ever in the 20th century a case for sup¬ 
porting an advanced capitalist power in "imperialist" 
war, then this was surely it: a war for stopping "ethnic 
cleansing", or outright genocide, and only for that. 

AWL didn't support NATO. Why not? Because 
NATO and the powers that make it up remain what 
they are, capitalist predators and tools of capitalist 
predators; because it is not the business of socialists to 
take political or moral responsibility for what NATO 
does; because we could not give NATO political credit 
in advance to do what in the event they did in Kosova. 
(The NATO powers had already made a bloody mess 
of things in Bosnia; and they had supported or con¬ 
doned Serbia's tightening oppression of Kosova for 
eleven years before 1999). 

But did we then side for "anti-imperialist" reasons 
with the smaller and more primitive imperialism 
(ethno-imperialism) of the Serbs? Or do that implicitly 
by way of exclusive focus on denouncing and oppos¬ 
ing NATO? 

Socialist anti-imperialists can only do that if they 
make a principle of negation of everything "imperial¬ 
ism" does — no matter who or what the immediate 
alternatives are to what the "imperialists" are doing. 
Only if they make a fetish, outside of politics and his¬ 
tory, of slogans that sometimes (or most times) give 
proper expression to our support for self-determina¬ 
tion and opposition to those who for predatory impe¬ 
rialist reasons deny it. In other words, only if they do 
not think at all about the actual issues and tire concrete 
situation. 

It remains tire cardinal principle of Marxist analysis 
that "the truth is always concrete". The truth can be 
known only in its concrete reality, and in the evolution 
of that reality and its context. 

Opposition to one thing — advanced-capitalist 
imperialism — does not necessarily imply support for 
its opponents, or commitment to an opposite develop¬ 
ment to the one the imperialists want. To accept that 
implication would be to make a negative fetish of 
"imperialism", to make ourselves a negative imprint of 
it, as the kitsch-left so often does. It would be the oppo- 
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site of independent working-class politics. We would 
be surrendering working-class political independence 
to the imperialists by way of letting them determine 
what we say according to a mechanical rule: where 
they say yes, we must say no; where they say no, we 
must say yes. 

We fumbled a little at the start of the 1999 Kosova 
war with the slogan "Stop the Bombing", but then 
realised that all such slogans translated on the ground, 
in Kosova, into the demand: "Leave Serbia's Milosevic 
regime to get on with its genocidal drive in Kosova 
without outside interference". 

Many of those who went through that war with the 
slogan "stop the war, stop the bombing" would have 
demurred from that translation. Yet that is what the 
slogan they used did amount to. 

Some socialists — in Britain, the predominant organ¬ 
isations and individuals — made themselves into out¬ 
right supporters of the Serbian side in the war, and 
thus, in substance, of Serbia's war on the Kosova 
Albanians. Others tried to square the circle by combin¬ 
ing "Stop the bombing" with the demand for self- 
determination for the Kosovars. That was what 
Leninists call "phrasemongering" — the use of words 
that are emotionally evocative and satisfying, but 
which are so only so long as they remain abstractions 
and are not analysed for their concrete meaning. 

The entity for which self-determination was 
demanded, the Albanian population of Kosova, was 
being massacred and driven out of the territory. It was 
being destroyed, wiped out, dispersed, rendered inca¬ 
pable of ever having self-determination in Kosova. 

The first slogan, "NATO out", or "Stop the bomb¬ 
ing", meant in practice, let the Serbian regime get on 
with destroying the Kosovar entity for which self- 
determination was simultaneously advocated. The 
first slogan, "stop NATO", had an immediate practical 
meaning. The second, "self-determination", was more 
general and distant, and could never gain immediate 
practical meaning if the first one were to win out. 

The combination was oxymoronic — a contradiction 
in terms — as this sort of phrasemongering so often is. 

The use of demagogic, thoughtless phrasemonger¬ 
ing, on one side, and the rigorous rejection of it on the 
other, defines one of the perennial differences between 
pretend, verbal, petty-bourgeois "Marxism" on one 
hand and authentic revolutionary working-class 
Marxism on the other. 

In Britain AWL found itself faced with an "anti-war" 
campaign dominated by the SWP which was whole¬ 
heartedly on the side of the Serbs and rigidly excluded 
even acknowledgement that there was a problem with 
Serbia's continued occupation of Kosova. They were 
for practical purposes backed by the "oxymoronists", 
the Mandelites and others. 

If you like, AWL was distinguished then by tire fact 
that hostility to NATO and its imperialism (as distinct 
from the more localised, more primitive ethno-imperi- 
alism of Serbia) was not for us all-shaping, all-colour¬ 
ing, all-defining. We rejected the notion that there 
could be nothing more repugnant than NATO power- 
brandishing, nothing worse than NATO's "police 
action" (that is what it was) in Kosova. 

Marxists have to look at the real world, the real alter¬ 
natives, at tire concrete meaning of slogans and pos- 
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tures as they translate on the ground. We are impreg- 
nably contemptuous of the "phrasemongering" of 
socialists who comfort themselves with nonsensical 
combinations of words that serve only to shield them 
from the realities of what they presume to comment on 
— of "revolutionaries" and "anti-imperialists" who 
can only remain revolutionaries and anti-imperialists 
by keeping their eyes closed to the realities. 

But NATO used the crude tool of bombing from the air! 
Some of those who differentiated themselves from the 
self-blinded pro-Milosevic "anti-imperialists" at least 
had the decency to advocate NATO ground troops 
instead of bombing. Red Pepper, for example. 

F or sure bombings of Serbian installations would 
not have been our first choice of method to stop 
the Serbian drive to genocide. But do we then say, in 
effect: let Milosevic get on with the ethnic cleansing 
of Kosova Albanians because it is just too horrible to 
see Serbian installations bombed from the air? (It 
was bombing of Serbian installations, not, as in some 
other wars, primarily bombing of civilians). 

Such a choice would be absurd. If you compare the 
human cost of letting the genocide go on and that of 
bombing Serbian installations, there is no question but 
that the bombing was far and away — far and away! — 
the cheaper in human life and net destruction. 

We did not support NATO; we refused to become 
basically pro-NATO people who could then reasonably 
advise or chide NATO on tactics; we did not collapse 
into endorsing the lesser evil. In fact, however, a 
ground invasion would probably have been far more 
costly in human lives — on both sides, not to speak of 
the Albanians — than the bombing. 

"Stop the Bombing" was inescapably pro-Milosevic, 
and one-sided pacifism. ("Stop the war" meant stop 
NATO's war, let Serbia's war continue unchecked.) 
There is a lot of incoherent pacifism on the left — paci¬ 
fist attitudes often deployed against only one side in 
the war, and on behalf of the other side. 

We have seen a lot of that in relation to Iraq. In 
Kosova, it was a matter of the proverbial straining at 
the gnat (in humanitarian terms) of NATO bombings 
and swallowing the camel of Serbian ethnic cleansing. 

The peculiar thing here, in terms of longstanding 
socialist and democratic values, was not AWL's posi¬ 
tion. We did not fall down to worship NATO, nor for¬ 
get what its component powers are, because of one 
"good" police action in Kosova. We did not, even for 
the duration of the war, "go over" to NATO. 

The kitsch left, however, did "go over" to backing a 
brutal regime at exactly the point at which it was try¬ 
ing to wipe out — expel or kill — the majority popula¬ 
tion of its colony. The peculiarity lay entirely with the 
kitsch-left. 

And I don't know of any of those who backed 
Milosevic and his war in Kosova who have since criti¬ 
cised themselves, or so much as hinted that the reality 
might have been a little too complex, the roles being 
playing a little too far from the stereotypes, to be cov¬ 
ered by a single-minded negativism towards NATO. 

The SWP in its pro-Islamist phase criticised itself in 
retrospect (gently, but unmistakably: SW 11 February 
2006) for having backed the author Salman Rushdie 
against those Muslims who said he should be killed for 
criticising the prophet Muhammad. In effect, it 
endorsed in retrospect tire right of the religious bigots 
to impose their code, by force, on people who reject it. 

The SWP has not, to my knowledge, criticised their 
own support for the Serbian regime that was trying to 
destroy the Albanian Muslim population of Kosova. 

The AWL didn't even support the slogan "Troops out of 
Ireland"! 

I t depends what period of the Provisionals' Long 
War you are talking about. In 1969 we opposed the 
deployment of British troops to an active, and soon 
central, role in Northern Ireland. Some of the most 
blinkered kitsch "anti-imperialists" of today — the 
SWP — did not (www.workersliberty.org/node/ 
10009). 

It so happened that an AWL member — the present 
writer — was a member of the Derry Citizens' Defence 
Committee, the council that ran Catholic Derry for two 
months behind barricades on the other side of which 
were British soldiers. When, in October 1969, the vote 
was taken to dismantle the barricades, liquidate "Free 
Derry", and let the British in, I moved the motion 
against that. Both the future Provos and the leaders of 
the left in Derry backed peacefully letting the troops in. 

Throughout the 1970s we campaigned loudly in 
Britain against the British troops. We would not have 
"voted for" the Provisionals' war, if we had had a vote, 
but we felt obliged to back them against the British 


state. In that we followed the 1920 resolution of the 
Communist International that communists should 
back "revolutionary nationalists", those who really 
fight against imperialism. 

While doing so we avoided the delirious nonsense 
that predominated in the left then — the idea that the 
Provisionals' war was the start of a "process of perma¬ 
nent revolution" that would evolve into working-class 
power. We took account of the realities of Northern 
Ireland by advocating regional "autonomy" in a unit¬ 
ed Ireland for the Protestant majority area in the north¬ 
east of the present Six-Counties entity. 

In the mid-1980s we changed our position. We said 
that we could support "troops out" only when linked 
to a "political settlement" in Ireland. We had belatedly 
focused on the fact (which we had always apprehend¬ 
ed to some degree) that it was grossly inadequate to 
see Northern Ireland as simply a matter of imperialism 
and anti-imperialism, or a continuation of Catholic- 
nationalist Ireland's long struggle against British 
oppression. It was fundamentally a matter of the con¬ 
flict between two distinct Irish identities, Protestant- 
Unionist and Catholic-nationalist. 

We argued that troops out without a political settle¬ 
ment did not mean what most of its advocates thought 
it meant, a united Ireland, but civil war and bloody 
repartition. 

We did not thereby turn ourselves into supporters of 
the British state in Northern Ireland, or of its Dublin 
partners. Not at all! Here too, the peculiarities, as 
measured by old-established socialist and democratic 
values and contemporary working-class interests, are 
not ours but those of the kitsch-left. 

Those you call the "kitsch-left " opposed British impe¬ 
rialism in Ireland consistently. 

S ome of the kitsch-left, notably the SWP, had in 
reality no coherent policy on Ireland. AWL — 
then the Trotskyist Tendency of IS (forerunner of the 
SWP) — opposed the IS leadership's refusal to 
oppose British troop deployment in August 1969, 
fought a long campaign inside IS on the issue, and 
finally got "the line" changed (on a motion by this 
writer to the IS NC) in May 1970. 

In fact, however, IS's approach to Ireland after that 
was shamelessly opportunistic. They raised or 
dropped slogans to "catch the mood" on the left. They 
were pseudo-militant. In one and the same article they 
would combine a upfront demand for "troops out" 
with small print explaining that the precondition was 
that British army also "disarm" the Protestant commu¬ 
nity — i.e. start a war with that Protestant community 
that would have meant the deployment of far more 
British troops in Northern Ireland. 

In a notably silly little book, by Chris Bambery, enti¬ 
tled Ireland's Permanent Revolution (1986), they 
embraced the idiocy that the Provisionals' war could 
lead, via "permanent revolution", to socialism. 

Logically, those who backed the Provisionals' war 
because they believed in "anti-imperialism" leading 
through "permanent revolution" to "socialism" should 
have denounced the Provisionals' leaders, Adams and 
McGuinness, as sell-outs and traitors. (As some seri¬ 
ous-minded Republicans have done — 
www.workersliberty.org/node/3899.) The kitsch left 
has not done that. 

But has there, ever or anywhere, been a political bal¬ 
ance-sheet drawn on the kitsch left's politics? Not that 
I know of. The experience has gone down the memory 
hole. 

The AWL stands on a slippery slope. It may make all 
sorts of qualifications now, when it rejects "troops 
out" slogans, but its trajectory will soon lead it into 
open pro-imperialism. 

T he kitsch left does not operate by drawing bal¬ 
ance-sheets of its experiences and criticising itself 
where appropriate. That is one reason why it has 
been, for so long, incapable of learning from its mis¬ 
takes and its frequent exhibitions of plain political 
foolishness. 

We have tried to learn from experience. We have 
openly criticised our past positions when we think 
they were wrong, and defended them when we think 
they were right. Ireland is one of tire main experiences 
we have learned from. We had a prolonged discussion 
on Ireland in the first half of the 1980s, much of it pub¬ 
lished in the paper we produced then. Socialist 
Organiser, and later reprinted in a pamphlet. Workers' 
Liberty no.5. 

Back then too, the air was thick with denunciations 
of our "renegacy", our inadequate "anti-imperialism" 
if not outright "pro-imperialism", and our 
"Unionism". Our sidelining of the "troops out" slogan 
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IN DEPTH 


The slogan “Troops out of Ireland” needed to be reappraised 


would, we were told, lead us to a wholesale repudia¬ 
tion of revolutionary socialist politics. We have heard 
similar comments on our position on Iraq, from 2003 
onwards. 

Our abandonment of the "troops out" slogan for 
Ireland did not lead to any such consequences. Neither 
has our refusal to make the formula "troops out" cen¬ 
tral to our response on Iraq. 

Refusal to use slogans whose certain (or extremely 
probable) practical consequences would be hugely 
regressive — such as all-out sectarian civil war in Iraq 
and the destruction of the labour movement — does 
not point us towards reconciliation with the British or 
US bourgeoisie! Quite the opposite: by our refusal we 
assert that they are not just the negative imprint of the 
British or US leaders. 

Reappraisal of Ireland was one of a whole cluster of 
reappraisals which we made in the late 1970s and early 
1980s. I will deal with them in the course of this series, 
but here it is worthwhile to give an overall picture of 
the reappraisals. 

In fact they were a re-valuation of values. We had 
believed that "militancy", negativism towards every¬ 
thing bourgeois or imperialist, should be the all-defin¬ 
ing revolutionary Marxist virtue. We would not have 
put it like that. You can trace strands in our politics 
which pointed in very different directions — for exam¬ 
ple, our refusal to join the great surge of militant work¬ 
ing-class opposition to British entry to the European 
Union in the early 1970s. Nevertheless, that belief, or 
something like it, had dominated our sense of revolu¬ 
tionary socialist duty. 

We became convinced, clearly convinced, that mili¬ 
tancy was only of value in the service of Marxist analy¬ 
sis. What the working class needs above all from AWL, 
and from Marxist organisations in general, is not more 
whooping-it-up of mechanical negation of whatever 
the ruling class does, not more militant slogans valued 
for their militancy irrespective of whether or not they 
make sense in reality. It needs honest Marxist analysis 
and politics rooted in reality. 

Iraq is a clear recent example of that choice. The cer¬ 
tain consequence of troops out in the years after 2003 
was sectarian civil war, the destruction of the Iraqi 
labour movement, probably the very bloody ripping- 
apart of Iraq, and the consolidation of clerical-fascist 
rule in at least important parts of the territory. That 
was not self-determination for Iraq. No sane socialist 
would want that. No-one who did not want that had 
any sane reason to focus on "troops out", or "troops 
out now", as distinct from a slogan-fetishising reason. 

We did not support the US and British troops. We 
agitated against their misdeeds. But we insisted on 
linking our opposition to troops with opposition to the 
sectarian militias. 

The peculiar position in terms of socialist and demo¬ 
cratic basics was, again, the kitsch left's. The kitsch left 
focused on troops out, or troops out now, and does so 
still. Most of the kitsch-left backed the Sunni-suprema- 
cist and clerical-fascist "resistance". 

For those who had, with us, opposed the 2003 inva¬ 
sion, to sloganise demagogically in that way came 
down to the demand on the imperialist powers that, 
having invaded Iraq and destroyed the old state, they 
should now behave in such a way as to ensure tire 
worst possible consequences from the invasion and tire 
destruction of the Ba'thist regime. 

The idea that such an approach is "Marxism" is tire 
old bourgeois caricature that Marxism is nihilism, 
mindless advocacy of bloodshed and social destruc¬ 
tion. It is not! 

Politically, positively to back the clerical fascists 
against the bourgeois-democratic forms and forces in 


Iraq — or against those of quasi-bourgeois-democracy, 
or of "some bourgeois democracy" if you prefer: 
nobody should have illusions about the "bourgeois- 
democratic" forms in Iraq — was grossly and criminal¬ 
ly irresponsible towards the Iraqi labour movement. To 
do it with the claimed justification that the forces on 
Iraq embodying any scrap of bourgeois democracy 
were "stooges of imperialism" or "US puppets" made 
it only a little bit more stupid. 

It was not to be anti-imperialist in the Marxist sense 
but in the nihilist, anarchist sense; and it was to trans¬ 
form anti-imperialism from a rational policy in favour 
of consistent democracy and self-determination — a 
rational policy regulated by assessment of realities and 
real consequences — into a stupid fetish. It was the 
political equivalent of "automatic writing", in which 
the subject is gripped by "supernatural" (in fact, 
unconscious psychological) forces which guide what is 
written. It was to substitute petty-bourgeois meta¬ 
physics for working-class anti-imperialism. 

The AWL attitude is craven bourgeois "realism", bow¬ 
ing down to short-sighted calculations which exclude 
all revolutionary possibilities. 

T he whole Marxist approach is rooted in calcula¬ 
tions about realities and consequences. For 
instance, Lenin, in World War One, argued hypothet¬ 
ically: 

"Let us suppose that all the states interested in the 
observation of international treaties declared war on 
Germany with the demand for tire liberation and 
indemnification of Belgium. In such a case, the sympa¬ 
thies of Socialists would, of course, be on the side of 
Germany's enemies. But tire whole point is that the... 
entente is waging war not over Belgium... In the pres¬ 
ent war waged by the present governments it is impos¬ 
sible to help Belgium without helping to strangle 
Austria or Turkey, etc..." 

Or again: socialists should generally support inde¬ 
pendence for small nations if they want it. But: "if 
Norway's secession from Sweden [in 1905] had created 
the certainty or probability of war between Britain and 
Germany, the Norwegian workers, for that reason 
alone, would have had to oppose secession". 

Leon Trotsky, in a discussion with Palestinian 
Trotskyists (http: / /www.workersliberty.org/node/ 
7160), argued that if you could confidently expect the 
spread of democracy from the victory of the democrat¬ 
ic-imperialist powers in World War Two, then you 
would have to back them. "If there were any grounds 
for believing that... then it is necessary... to do every¬ 
thing in our power to bring it about. Then the Anglo- 
French social patriots would be correct..." 

Trotsky was arguing that nothing like that could be 
expected. He was surely right not to give credence in 
advance to that possibility. But, as it happened, he was 
mistaken: the victorious USA and Britain did spread 
bourgeois democracy. The difficulty that the 
Trotskyists of that time had in recognising that possi¬ 
bility had grievous effects on their politics. 

And kitsch-leftists should not talk too loudly about 
"craven bourgeois realism". The dominant kitsch left 
approach of simply saying no when the bourgeois says 
yes and yes when they say no means, as I have said, 
becoming the bourgeois-imperialists' negative imprint. 
It means confining yourself to what the bourgeois 
imperialists think is realistic — only turning it inside 
out, putting yes for no and no for yes. 

Marxist anti-imperialism, like everything else in 
Marxism, is based on reason, concrete assessment, real 
truth, not the manipulation of emotionally satisfying 
abstractions, or slogans reduced to fetishes or to dem¬ 


agogic phrase-mongering. 

The revaluation of values which we made at the end 
of the 1970s and the start of the 80s was a rediscovery 
of Marxist politics and a jettisoning of slogan-monger- 
ing and attitudinising. It did not make us less militant 
against capitalism. It did not lead to reconciliation with 
bourgeois society. It did not undermine our identifica¬ 
tion with, and commitment in all circumstances to, the 
working class. 

What it did do is help shape our working-class poli¬ 
tics, and render them more free of bourgeois influence. 
It freed us from the prejudice or the half-notion that we 
had to let the bourgeoisie determine our political posi¬ 
tions for us — negatively! 

In the AWL's calculations and assessments, you look 
for positive things from imperialism. What is that but 
pro-imperialism? 

I mperialism dominated and shaped the 20th centu¬ 
ry. Tremendously valuable things were achieved 
over that century. The material preconditions for 
socialism were massively enhanced — at the same 
time, of course, as the survival of the planet as an 
ecosystem capable of sustaining human life has been 
jeopardised. 

The notion that we say no to everything connected 
with advanced capitalism is a form of "absolute anti¬ 
capitalism" that is utterly alien to Marxism, in letter 
and in spirit. Marxist socialism presupposes capital¬ 
ism, advanced capitalism, capitalism which has 
worked to develop the economy and the working class 
to the point where classless society becomes a real pos¬ 
sibility. Re-read the Communist Manifesto ! 

The socialist charge against capitalism is not that 
everything it does takes humanity backwards. It is that 
capitalism, limited by the private ownership of the 
means of production, cannot allow the liberation of the 
potentialities which it creates. 

It is all very well recognising, for example, technolog¬ 
ical progress in capitalism. But the AWL expected 
progress in Iraq from the invasion! 

S ome of us — myself, for example — hoped that 
the vastly powerful USA, no longer locked in 
competition with Stalinism, would do in Iraq some¬ 
thing like what it did in Germany and Japan after 
World War Two. It was reasonable to have that in 
mind as a possibility. The astonishing clumsiness 
and destructiveness of the USA in Iraq was not fore¬ 
seeable. 

But none of us preached belief that the USA would 
do good things, or deduced from our assessment of 
possibilities that we should support the USA in Iraq. 

And what are you saying here? That we should 
never calculate, reason, extrapolate from the past into 
the present? We should shut down our minds and 
make an absolute god of "anti-imperialism", meaning 
negation of and opposition to whatever the advanced- 
capitalist governments do? 

Calculation — knowing that it will sometimes be 
wrong — is not antagonistic to Marxism. Blind steering 
by the dim light of fetishised slogans is. 

It would have been wrong for socialists, on Iraq, to 
rely on the USA and its allies to do "good"; to support 
them on that expectation; to abandon an independent 
working-class system of judging them and what they 
do; in other words, to do what a few long-ago mem¬ 
bers of AWL, those who ended up producing the 
Euston Manifesto, did from 2004-5. 

We did none of those things. We opposed tire war 
and the invasion. That we did not then join the kitsch 
left in calling the invaders to scuttle, leaving Iraq to the 
worst possible consequences of the invasion, is a sepa¬ 
rable questions. 

The truth is that for the kitsch-left, anti-imperialism 
— which for Marxists is an irreplaceable part of demo¬ 
cratic working-class politics — has come to replace 
independent working-class politics. At the time of the 
Falklands war in 1982, some people who were then in 
the same organisation as us (their remnant, Alan 
Thornett and others, are now in Respect) put forward 
a position that sums up the current real politics of the 
kitsch-left with a rare candour: 

"The class camp into which Argentina fits in a war 
against imperialism cannot change... We have to deter¬ 
mine our position according to the basic class camps... 
Whatever the implications of that for the Argentinian 
or British proletariat, we have to base our position on 
the implications for the international struggle against 
imperialism first... It is the international balance of 
forces which gives the struggle its real importance..." 

In 1982, that stance was a product of crass ignorance 
and an inclination towards Stalinism. Today it is the 
overweening reality of the kitsch left. 
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Stop the war 
on the Tamil 
people! 


By Bob Sutton 

T he war in Sri Lanka has reached a grim 
new intensity. The Sinhala (Sri Lanka's 
ethnic majority) chauvinist Government 
has set about the final stages of what 
they call the elimination of the Liberation Tigers 
of Tamil Eelam (Tamil Tigers), the group who 
have waged an armed struggle for Tamil inde¬ 
pendence for three decades. What this amounts 
to is a near total war against the entire Tamil 
population. 

In January 2008, President Mahinda Rajapackse 
unilaterally abrogated the Cease Fire Agreement 
brokered by the Norwegians in 2002. This winter, 
while the world's attention was turned to Gaza, 
the Sri Lankan army went on the offensive, storm¬ 
ing Tiger-controlled territories, disregarding its 
obligations to protect civilians under internation¬ 
al law. In three months, maybe 5,000 Tamil civil¬ 
ians have been killed, many thousands more 
maimed and injured. 

Those who have fled from the attacks — now 
some 300,000 people — have been herded into 
internment camps, where everyone is assumed to 
be affiliated to the Tigers. Civilians undergo trau¬ 
matic interrogations and strip-searches, and 
receive inadequate food, shelter and medical 
attention. Reports are emerging of killings, tor¬ 
ture, disappearances and systematic rape in these 
camps — the hallmarks of Sri Lankan state vio¬ 
lence over the last 30 years. 

As many as 120,000 more are still trapped in the 
small coastal strip still under LTTE control — the 
very area declared by the government as a safe 
zone. Caught in the shelling and machine gun fire, 
they have now taken refuge in underground shel¬ 
ters. Cluster bombs and chemical weapons are 
being used, makeshift health facilities have been 
targeted and the government is blocking access to 
most humanitarian aid, causing mass starvation 
and death from disease. 

London is the largest Sri Lankan Tamil city in 
the world, and on 11 April there was a British 
Tamil Forum march of 200,000 people. On 7 April 
Tamils occupied Westminster Bridge, and since 
then Tamil protesters have kept up a camp in 
Parliament Square — at the centre of which is 
Parameswaran Subramaniyan, a 28 year old 
British Tamil, who has been on hunger strike for 
more than two weeks and is in critical condition. 

However these mobilisations have been notable 
for their absence of non-Tamils or, with a few 
exceptions, any presence of the organised left. The 



We need protests against the killing by the 
labour movement as well as the Tamil community 

demands so far have been a call for an immediate 
ceasefire, coupled with a demand that the British 
government and wider "international communi¬ 
ty" intervene, some calling for the deployment of 
peacekeepers. The issue is framed in communal- 
ethnic terms oblivious of class, or the idea of 
imperialism. 

The Tamils have the right to self-determination, 
but the role of the Sinhalese working class is cen¬ 
tral, and although most are bound to the racism of 
their own ruling class, there is a proud tradition in 
Sri Lanka of a workers' movement which fought 
on the basis of Sinhalese and Tamil unity which 
should be remembered and can be revived. 

We are supporting a campaign that has grown 
around these mobilisations initiated by Sri 
Lankan comrades in the Socialist Party, "Stop the 
Slaughter of Tamils". We call for an immediate 
end to support for the Sri Lankan regime by 
Britain, the US, India, China, Pakistan, Israel, Iran 
and Japan, and for international workers' solidar¬ 
ity and action to win Tamil self-determination. 

This is no fantasy. In September 1999, in protest 
at Indonesia's war in East Timor, the Australian 
trade unions illegally shut down trade and com¬ 
munications with Indonesia in support of the East 
Timorese. In April 2008, South African dockers 
refused to load a consignment of arms being sent 
by the Chinese Stalinist regime to Robert Mugabe. 
We should look to and learn from these examples 
and use them as our orientation for the fight 
against this slaughter. 

• www.stoptheslaughteroftamils.org 


May Day in 
France:the 
rising tide of 
class struggle 

By Ed Maltby 

T he public holiday on 1 May will see big 
demonstrations across France. Behind 
the mobilisation lies a picture of rising 
unemployment and growth of indus¬ 
trial militancy. 

There are actually no current figures for 
unemployment in France... because the 
Unemployment Agency staff are on strike! 
Unemployment is expected to reach 10% this 
year, and 200,000 workers were laid off in the 
first two months of 2009. But this hides the fact 
that in inner-city areas youth unemployment 
has risen by 57%, and many temporary work¬ 
ers have had their hours cut to the point where 
they are living off 2-300 euros a month. 

While the postal service has seen a wave of 
strikes and several occupations of sorting 
offices against attacks on terms and conditions, 
and struggles are spreading through the public 
sector, from universities to schools to trans¬ 
port, the private sector in France is the area 
where workers mobilising against the jobs 
massacre that the bosses are imposing. 

There have been nearly a dozen cases of 
"boss-napping" in French factories, where 
workers locked managers in their offices for 
hours or days, to demand that redundancy 
programmes are withdrawn. There have been 
many notable successes. After the first such 
"sequestrations", workers at different plants 
and in different industries have been using this 
effective tactic, and incidents of boss-napping 
are now occurring every week or so. The tactic 
has been taken up by students and junior lec¬ 
turers who are campaigning against a barrage 
of neo-liberal reforms in universities. 

The grassroots militancy of French workers 
and youth has not been matched by militancy 
at the level of union leaderships. Although 
three million workers came out on strike on 
the April 19th one-day general strike, union 
leaders have failed to give direction to the 
anger of millions of workers and unemployed, 
with no clear slogans or demands for the 
strike, and no serious follow-up action. 

The growth of industrial militancy, confi¬ 
dence and organisation has been paralleled by 
a growth in political militancy: the New 
Anticapitalist Party, launched this year by the 
revolutionary socialist party the LCR, is 
reporting that membersliip is increasing on the 
rails and in the post. New branches have start¬ 
ed at Ford, Renault, Citroen and Peugot plants. 
With the development of a workers' party that 
the French left is uniting around, and with the 
wave of strikes, workplace occupations and 
boss-nappings against the capitalist crisis, 
French workers are, once again, giving a lead 
to their brothers and sisters across the world. 
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